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Tuts statesman, whose family nameis Tempe, is the third Viscount 
Palmerston in succession. He was born on the 20th October, 1784, and 
inherited the title from his father, Henry, the late Viscount, who died on the 
17th of April, 1802. 

The Temptes, from whom this noble family paternally, and the present 
ducal house of Buckingham and Chandos maternally, descend, are said to 
be of Saxon origin, and to spring lineally from the son and heir of Algar, 
earl of Mercia. 

The Temple family became connected with Ireland in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when Sir William Temple was secretary to the Earl of Essex ; 
and, being provost of Trinity College, Dublin, became the representative of 
that university in parliament. His son, Sir John Temple held high legal 
and official situations in Ireland. during the reign of Charles I. and the 


protectorate. One of his sons, Sir William Temple, was the distinguished _ 


statesman, patriot, and miscellaneous writer, who adorned the reign of 
Charles II. The other, Sir John Temple, was speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons, and father of Henry Temple, Esq., who, on the 12th March, 
1722, was created a peer of Ireland, by the titles of Baron Temple, and 
Viscount Patmerston. Henry, the second viscount, succeeded his 
grandfather, in 1757, and, in 1783, married Mary, the daughter of 
B. Mee, Esq. by whom he left issue, Hennry-Joun, the present peer; 
William, secretary of embassy to Russia, and two daughters: 

Viscount Paimerston, the subject of this memoir, was educated at 
Cambridge, and entered parliament about the time of Mr. Pitt’s death, 
ranging himself on the ministerial side of the house, and aiding the mea- 
sures of Government by his vote and influence. In 1809, during the admi- 
nistration of Spencer Percival, he obtained the office of secretary at war, which 
he continued to fill for nineteen years successively, namely, from October, 
1809, to May, 1828, when he gave place to Sir Henry Hardinge, in con- 
sequence of the breaking up of Lord Goderich’s cabinet. 

The office which Lord Palmerston filled during this long period, extend- 
ing through the successive administrations of Percival, Castlereagh, Liver- 
pool, Canning, and Goderich, is one of acknowledged importance, and of 
no inconsiderable difficulty ; and the best proof of his lordship’s compe- 
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tency for discharging its functions, is to be found in his continuing to retain 
it undisturbed amid the conflict of parties, and the perpetual changes which, 
in other offices, were continually taking place. It is pretty evident that 
Lord Palmerston, for much of this time, must have avowed Tory politics, 
and given his support to them. But it is equally plain, that, of late years, 
he imbibed the liberal principles of Mr. Canuing, and, after that lamented 
statesman’s death, he discovered an evident leaning towards the enlightened 
policy of Lord Goderich and Mr. Huskisson. Though, with the latter, he 
accepted office in the Wellington ministry, he took Mr. Huskisson’s part in 
the fracas occasioned by that gentleman’s vote on the East Retford ques- 
tion, and resigned his place on account of what he considered to be the 
arbitrary conduct of the Duke of Wellington on that occasion. 

On the opening of the first session of parliament after the formation of the 
Wellington cabinet, in January 1828, the mover and seconder of the address, 
Mr. Jenkinson and Mr. Robert Grant, took care to expatiate upon the claims 
of ministers to the confidence of different parties. The mover could not 
refrain from informing the House, that the administration possessed the 
entire approbation of his brother, the late Lord Liverpool, who, then, was 
unhappily suffering under a stroke of paralysis, which had already deprived 
him of his mental powers, and was about speedily to terminate his life. 
The seconder alluded to the circumstance of both Mr. Huskisson and 
Lord Palmerston ‘being together in the service of the crown. This mode 
of recommending the cabinet to the legislature and the public, offered an 
opportunity to the ever-ready sarcasm of Mr. Brougham. ‘“ The opinion 
of the noble viscount (Palmerston) was to be received,” he observed, “ as 
the opinion of a member of a former cabinet ; and, indeed, as the opinion 
of a member of every cabinet that had existed for the last twenty years— 
as though he were a sort of hereditary member !” 

On the call of Sir Joseph Yorke for explanation, Lord Palmerston rose 
to reply; but, in defending the members of the cabinet generally, he 
waved any allusion to himself, and very ably vindicated the hero of 
Waterloo from some splenetic observations which, with less good taste 
than party spirit, had fallen from Mr. Brougham. That adherence to 
party through right and wrong, which, in the language of public men, is 
termed ‘“ political consistency,” was certainly not the distinguishing vir- 
tue of Lord Palmerston’s career; but entering the arena of politics with 
conservative principles, when the strength of the Tories was beginning to 
decline, he possessed the rare faculty of knowing when and where honoura- 
bly and advantageously to recede. 

Mr. Percival came into office on the ‘‘ No Popery” cry, and Lord 
Palmerston became one of his colleagues. The Peel and Wellington 
cabinet proposed the removal of the Catholic disabilities, and Lord 
Palmerston has shewn himself one of their most powerful advocates. 

His masterly speeches on the Catholic question afford convincing evi- 
dence of what his sentiments were when the Wellington administration was 
formed; of which he was one. Yet nothing could be more remote from the 
intentions of the noble duke, at the moment of accepting the premiership, 
than to remove the Catholic disabilities in the manner it was afterwards 
effected. The repeal of the Test and Corporation acts was carried, despite 
of the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel—and that measure drew in its 
train the removal of the Catholic disabilities. As the heads of the govern- 
ment, at the time of forming the cabinet, had it not in contemplation to 
carry either of these important measures into effect, Lord Palmerston would 
appear to have given his consent, and yielded acquiescence, to a totally 
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different line of policy, and, as regards Ireland, opposite to his subsequently 
avowed principles. 

When the subject of the breaking up of Lord Goderich’s cabinet came 
under discussion in the House of Commons, on Monday, February 18th, 
Lord Palmerston said, ‘‘ When a proposition was made to him to become a 
member of the new government, he had answered at once, that he wished 
first to know who were to be the members of that government: and when 
he found that it was to include Mr. Huskisson, Lord Dudley, and Mr. 
Charles Grant, he wanted no other pledge for the maintenance of those 
principles he had always supported !” 

We confess that in all these circumstances we see nothing more than the 
gradual yielding of prejudices formed under tory discipline, to the slow but 
certain advance of more just and more liberal principles. By habit, by con- 
nexions, and by position, many men are reluctant to admit truths that contro- 
vert their former impressions, but yet, becoming sensible that what they 
resist are actually moral and political truths, they gladly embrace those 
opportunities that render those truths expedient. We may trace these 
admissions rising into principles in the mind of Lord Palmerston, and endea- 
vouring to stretch themselves beyond the policy of the party with whom he 
was acting. 

There are speeches of the noble viscount while he was the colleague of 
the Duke of Wellington, which it would be unjust to his fair fame to pass 
over unnoticed. They breathe a tone of liberal politics, both as regards our 
own country and foreign nations, Viscount Palmerston opposed the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts at the time that question was brought 
forward by Lord John Russell, April 1828; but he opposed it chiefly by his 
vote, which as a member of the Wellington administration, he was probably 
compelled to do, or to resign his office. His speech, which was the last 
that was delivered in the House of Commons on that occasion, prior to the 
division for going into committee, when ministers were left in a minority of 
44, will sufficiently speak for itself, and shew that, though ostensibly 
levelled against the claims of the dissenters, it involves in all its reasonings 
a powerful plea in their favour. Thus his lordship spoke : 

‘1 can very sincerly assure the house, that, at this period of the night, 
and at this stage of the present debate, it is not my intention to detain them 
more than a very few minutes. I do declare to the House, that I am really 
most anxious to be permitted, however shortly, to state the grounds of the 
vote which I shall this night feel bound to give ; and I am the more desirous 
of doing this, as that vote will be adverse to the motion of the noble lord 
(Russell.) 1 am still further anxious to do so, for I should be extremely 
sorry, indeed, were the considérations which influence my intended vote for 
a moment misconstrued into the acknowledging myself favourable to a con- 
tinuance of the laws now under consideration. I beg most distinctly to 
declare that I am a warm and zealous friend to religious liberty: that I am 
as strenuous a partisan of religious freedom as the noble lord himself, or 
any other honourable member of this house. I concur with him as far as 
he, or any other man, can wish, that restraints upon the consciences of 
men can never be advantageous. “No good, no public benefit, can arise 
from them—much evil may possibly ensue from their operation. They 
convert into hypocrites men who would otherwise have been honest: they 
sow the spirit of disaffection among men who would otherwise have been 
loyal. They proceetl upon a principle the most fallacious that can be con- 
ceived; namely, that of assuming that peculiar religious opinions necessa- 
rily indicate the existence, in the same individual, of peculiar political opi- 
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nions; for it is not fora moment contended, that those restraints were 
imposed for the purpose of putting down religious sentiments of a peculiar 
character. No such thing: it is fully understood that they were imposed 
for the purpose of guarding against political acts, which were expected 
to proceed from the political opinions attributed to those who held 
religious tenets like theirs against whom those statutes had been directed. 

““ Now, sir, I fully agree with those who think that in their operation, if 
they were in operation at all, they must prove nugatory for the objects of 
their framers, and most unjust as respects those against whose consciences 
they were directed. If we refer to times of internal dissension, when 


breaches of law were frequent, and even treason did not fear to shew itself, _ 


I am perfectly ready to admit, and I take much pleasure in referring to the 
fact, that the dissenters were not open to any accusation; and as a sincere, 
though humble advocate of religious freedom, | take leave to say, that no 
particular set of theological opinions has been found to distinguish those 
who have ranged themselves against the existing government, and the 
preservation of social order. It is asked, do those precautionary tests afford 
a sufficient safeguard for the interests of the established church? I think 
they do not: in that point of view I attach no value or importance to them. 
In my humble opinion, no rational man can set the slightest value upon 
them for such a purpose. The safety of the church depends upon the 
number and character of those who are included within its pale; depends 
upon its doctrines, its opinions, and its practical morality. But when it 
seeks to sustain its existence (and I deny that its friends in the present case 
propose so to do) by means of imposing, upon others, tests contrary to their 
consciences, it only rouses into activity that principle of human nature which 
makes men instinctively revolt from any shackles on the freedom of thought 
—which makes them hold with increased tenacity those very opinions which 
persecution would in vain seek to eradicate. No, sir, 1 think that, in the 
present day, the established church of this country derives no advantages 
from such safeguards, if safeguards they at all can be considered. In these 
times, the safety of the established church is founded upon the piety and 
learning of its prelates and clergy, and still more upon their practical 
morality. Its safety is, in these times, ensured, not by the pains and dis- 
abilities imposed upon other denominations of Christians, but by the reve- 
rence which it has inspired, and continues to inspire, amongst the bulk of 
the people. So long as it is acknowledged, that learning pre-eminent— 
that morality spotless—and that general reverence, unabated, attaches to 
the Establishment,—it may disdain any attempts at external hostility. 

“If then, I consider these laws unjust in the abstract—if I think them 
inexpedient even now—if I disregard them as securities to the established 
church—it will naturally be asked on what grounds I propose to justify my 
voting against the motion of the noble lord? Now, sir,-I must, in the first 
place, be permitted to say, that in spite of the refined legal arguments this 
night so ingeniously placed before the House—in spite of all the hypothe- 
tical cases suggested with such ability—I must contend, that, of late years, 
these acts have been, to all intents and purposes, practically repealed. It 
is utterly vain to deny that they have been virtually suspended, and that 
there is not now—that there has not been for years—the slightest possible 
grievance affecting the dissenters. It must be fully in the recollection of 
the House, that there are two great classes in this country, who complain of 
labouring under religious disabilities—I mean the Catholics, and the Dis- 
senters. Now, Iam unwilling that the jealousy of the latter should be 
excited towards the former—I am unwilling that the lesser evil should be 
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removed, before the greater becomes the object of legislative interference—I 
wish to bring the one up to the level of the other; or, rather, I do not wish 
to be guilty of the partiality of relieving the Dissenter from that which is 
merely nominal, while the Catholic labours under real and substantial dis- 
abilities, and has, in fact, great grievances to complain of. It is upon 
these grounds, sir, that I am unwilling to accede to the motion of the noble 
lord-—just as the measure may be, in the abstract—expedient as it may be, 
under any circumstances—and indifferent as it may be to the interests of 
the established church ;—I am unwilling, I say, sir, to be so unjust towards 
the Catholics as to remove from others, or mitigate, I might say, an imagi- 
nary grievance, while real inflictions press upon them. While their fet- 
rers yet remain to be struck off, I can never consent to the demands of the 
Dissenters.” 

The ground taken by the noble viscount, in this instance, is precisely 
that which was assumed by the late Mr. Canning ; but, happily for the 
country, a majority of the House of Commons thought it untenable ; and 
Mr. Peel and the Duke of Wellington found it necessary to yield to the 
public voice, and abolish the Corporation and Test acts before the Catholic 
relief bill came under consideration. It is due to Lord Palmerston, how- 
ever, to add, that no sooner was the bill carried against his own vote and 
speech, than he rejoiced that an object was consummated, which would 
established a good understanding between the established church and the 
dissenters. 

The removal of the Catholic disabilities, however, travelled quickly on 
the heels of the repeal of the Corporation and Test acts. It was only in 
March, 1829, that Mr. Secretary Peel brought forward that important mea- 
sure, in which he proposed to do away with the votes of the forty-shilling 
freeholders in Ireland, and raise the elective franchise to £10 householders. 
Lord Palmerston, though in office, opposed this alteration, in a short 
speech, worthy of the statesman who in a few years was to take part ina 
Reform Administration. 

Lord Palmerston said, that however unwilling he might be to oppose a 
measure which was said to be ultimately connected with the great measure 
which was intended to give tranquillity to Ireland, he was induced by insur- 
mountable feelings of dislike to this bill to meet it with his opposition. 
The House had been told that the bill for granting Catholic emancipation, 
and the present measure, were inseparably connected. He denied that 
parliament had made any such bargain with the Government. The price 
required for Catholic emancipation was the immediate suppression of the 
Catholic Association; and that price having been paid, it was impossible, 
in the event of the bill before the House being defeated, for the Government 
to turn round, and refuse to fulfil its part of the bargain. It was absurd to 
suppose that Government could withhold emancipation. No ministry could 
do so. The house had been told that the measures of Government were 
proposed in the spirit of peace; but to him it appeared that the present bill 
was conceived in something like the spirit of vengeance. But the only 
offence of the persons against whom the bill was directed was, that they had 
exercised their privilege honestly and independently, and according to the 
dictates of their conscience. One of the other arguments in support of the 
bill was, that the forty-shilling freeholders were influenced by the priests, 
and that it was dangerous to leave them in possession of the power they now 
held. If the bill were passed on that ground, how could it be said that 
Catholics were admitted to an equality of political privileges? The one 
measure proposed by Government would defeat the other, and a Catholic 
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question would still remain to be discussed. It was said that landlords 
in Ireland were too prone to subdivide their estates, with the view of obtain- 
ing political influence ; but this evil might safely be left to cure itself. 

He believed this statement was not borne out by facts, and that in reality 
the system was the other way. During the last three or four years, 
attempts had been made to thin the population of Ireland, and advance its 
social condition, without considering the misery which such efforts occa- 
sioned to large bodies of people. It was said that the present measure 
would have the effect of giving to Ireland substantial yeomanry. Honour- 
able members would not wait until the progress of events worked out this 
desirable object ; but were determined to cut the matter short, and effect it 
at once by legal enactment. If the bill were passed, and a £10 yeomanry 
established, could they be compared with the yeomanry of England? It 
would soon be discovered that the £10 yeomanry were of too low a deno- 
mination, and that it was necessary to raise the qualification to £20, and 
indeed it would be difficult to know at what point to stop. The subdivision 
of property iu Ireland depended mainly on the state of society in that coun- 
try, and any sudden attempt at consolidation in a country where there were 
no manufactures to afford employment to the superabundant population, 
could only be productive of extensive misery. In Ireland, the population 
of which was seven millions, there were only thirty towns which contained 
more than 5,000 inhabitants, whilst in Scotland, whose population was 
but two million, there were thirty-three towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants. It was in vain to endeavour, by arbitrary enactments, to anti- 
cipate the progress of society. He trusted Government would consent to let 
the present elective system of Ireland remain, contenting itself with correct- 
ing the abuses connected with it. 

How Lord Palmerston contrived to make his peace with the Duke of 
Wellington, for presuming to differ from ‘‘the Commander-in-Chief,” we 
know not; but in advocating the grand measure, the repeal of the Catholic 
disabilities, his lordship managed to make ample amends for his previous 
delinquency. He delivered a speech in support of the bill, which was 
highly applauded at the moment, and is still regarded as the ablest address 
that was produced in the House of Commons on that memorable occasion. 
Though it suffers not a little from the imperfection which must unavoidable 
attend a newspaper report, it is still worthy of being preserved as a record 
of the noble viscount’s enlightened judgment and superior talents. 

Lord Palmerston said, the honourable member for Newark, (Mr. Sadler,) 
who had last night spoken in that house for the first time, had, in his 
eloquent and able speech, thought it necessary to apologize for even touch- 
ing upon the state of Ireland—an apology altogether unnecessary, and 
somewhat curious. The honourable member seemed to think that although 
the state of Ireland was the cause of the measure upon which he addressed 
the House, yet that he might deal with the poor-laws, with political eco- 
nomy, with education, and with all other matters, but the great matter of 
all, the state of Ireland—the state of the country most concerned in the ques- 
tion—was not to be mentioned at all. It was, however, upon a view of the 
condition of Ireland that he (Lord Palmerston) was prepared to support the 
bill. But before he proceeded further, he wished to offer a few remarks 
upon some arguments which had fallen from the member for Corfe Castle 
and another honourable gentleman. He esteemed as much as any honour- 
able member could, the character and the conduct of those great men who 
effected the revolution of 1688; and he thought it was but a very ill com- 
pliment to the memory of those illustrious persons to say, that their steps 
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were followed by illiberality, excluding any of our fellow-subjects from the 
blessings of the constitution in consequence of their religious opinions. He 
read a very different version from some honourable gentlemen, in the motives 
and proceedings of those men. The honourable member for Corfe Castle 
had brought forward the declaration of the Prince of Orange, as a proof of 
the correctness of the view which that honourable gentleman took of the 
question, when he opposed this bill, and contended that that declaration 
was framed and entirely directed to the exclusion of the Roman Catholics 
from political power. He would not deny that much was levelled against 
the Roman Catholics; but he had greatly misread that declaration, who 
confined its intention to so narrow a view. If properly read, it took a much 
more comprehensive and enlightened scope. 

The noble lord then went through the different clauses of the declaration, 
and contended that it was levelled not merely or principally against the 

toman Catholics, but against the perversion of the laws, and the establish- 

ment of despotic power. That declaration described who the evil coun- 
sellors were to whom it alluded, and set them forth as persons who—when 
they found they could not by intrigue or violence command the votes of 
parliament—recommended to the king that the parliament should be dis- 
solved. And what was the remedy proposed by it? Why, a new parlia- 
ment or convention was summoned, and for what purpose? Why, for the 
purpose of preparing such new laws, and making such new provisions and 
arrangements, as should be considered by it necessary for the settlement of 
the kingdom; and also for the purpose of establishing a good understand- 
ing between the Protestant established church and the Protestant Dis- 
senters. The latter object had not been effected, however, until last year, 
when it was happily consummated. And the last great object for which 
that convention met was, to secure to all persons who had lived peaceably 
and properly, perfect security and toleration in their religious opinions, 
the papists themselves not even being excepted. These were the opinions 
of that great religious radical, King William! If the objects and opinions 
of that monarch had really been such as they had been represented to be, 
there would be every reason to deplore his ever having landed in this coun- 
try, rather than to rejoice in the event, and to bless his memory. King 
William, however, came not with Protestantism in one hand and the axe of 
intolerance in the other: he came with peace and toleration on his lips, and 
religious and civil liberty upon his banners. 

The noble lord then alluded to the state of Ireland, and, after stating 
that it was the great reason why he supported this measure, he depicted its 
deplorable condition in glowing colours. In opposition to the measure, it 
had been observed, that if thirty, forty, or fifty Roman Catholics gained 
admission into that house, they would use their best endeavours to subvert 
the constitution; but it had not been exactly explained how they were to 
accomplish the task. It should be remembered, however, that although a 
small party might, by throwing its weight into nearly poised balances, give 
the preponderance to one, yet that the measures which it was supposed the 
Catholics would be desirous to carry, were of such a nature that they could 
succeed only when they could support them by a decided majority; and 
that being the case, it was impossible that thirty or forty Roman Catholics 
could effect their adoption. But it was said that in the case of a tottering, 
weak ministry, the Roman Catholics might, by their co-operation and assist- 
ance, obtain a mastery. Such a supposition was absurd. The very moment 
a ministry so misconducted itself, it would be deserted by every Protestant, 
and crushed by its own baseness or folly, The honourable baronet, the 
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member for Kent, had said, that he did not object to the admission of the 
Roman Catholics to political power from any objection to their general con- 
duct, but from some of their religious tenets. The honourable baronet of 
course could not allude to such imputed tenets as “ there is no faith to be 
kept with heretics,” but referred, he supposed, to the presumption, that the 
Roman Catholics would give only a divided allegiance to the king. The 
Catholics positively and solemnly denied the tenets attributed to them: 
they had done so over and over again, and he believed them when they did 
so. But even if they were not sincere in their denial, that would make no 
difference in his opinion, for he did not see what the objectionable tenets 
had to do with the question. If the question was, as to whether there 
should be any Catholics or not, he would say, as decidedly and as readily 
as the honourable baronet—No. But then the Roman Catholics were there 
—they were with their tenets, whether good or ill—and the only question 
to be considered was, what was to be done with them? The question was, 
whether a new attempt should be made to depress, subdue, or exterminate 
them, or whether, by conciliation and kindness, they should be converted 
into friends and supporters of the common interest? For his own part, he 
hoped to see the latter course adopted. 

The only professed objection to the admission of the Roman Catholics to 
political power was, that they held a divided allegiance. The Catholics 
utterly denied that such was the fact; and asa proof of the truth of his 
denial, said to the Protestant, ‘‘ Frame what oath you please, binding me 
to temporal allegiance to the king, and I will truly take it.” And if it was 
said in reply, that oaths were but words, and words but air, he would 
remind those who made such an answer, that the Roman Catholics were 
admitted at present to the command of fleets and of armies, and might 
appeal to the exploits they had performed in their military capacity. If 
Catholics were likely or inclined to treat oaths lightly, in what situation 
were they so likely to do so as in the navy or army, where they were distant 
from control, and exposed to temptation? The act by which they were 
admitted to the command of the navy and army, was not framed at the 
time of the revolution of 1688. No, it certainly was not: it was passed in 
more modern times, and many of the opponents of the present bili allowed 
it to pass without opposition. What then was the fact? Why, you trust 
the outposts of your camp, you trust the outworks of your fortress, and the 
parts most accessible to intrigue and collision with the enemy, into the 
custody of Roman Catholics; but you will not admit them into the heart of 
your citadel, where they will be surrounded by guards and checks, if they 
should be disposed to play you false. They would give the Roman Catho- 
lics the command of fleets and of armies, even in those perilous times 
when the fate of the nation might depend upon the result of a battle, and 
they would do so without apprehension; but they would not consent to admit 
one Catholic into that House, where he would only be one among many, 
where his language and his actions would be made fully known, and whose 
proceedings were carried at the dawn of day, upon wings scarcely less swift 
than those of the winds, to the most distant parts of the empire, and every- 
where freely discussed and canvassed. 

Much had been said respecting the wisdom of their ancestors; and, cer- 
tainly, upon the question before the House, their ancestors appeared to 
have the advantage. Their ancestors hated the Roman Catholics, and 
perhaps had some cause; they themselves hated the Roman Catholics, 
and had none. Their ancestors attempted to extirpate the Catholics, and 
set about it in right good earnest, deeming a Catholic a sort of dangerous 
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and ferocious beast of prey, and, treating him as such, drove him into his 
fastnesses. They hated the Catholics, but permitted them to walk about 
their cities, to be seen in the neighbourhood of their gardens, and thought 
it sufficient if they only closed against them the portals of the temple of 
justice. If the Catholics were dangerous, they had gone too far—but 
they could not recede; and if they were not dangerous, they had not 
gone far enough. The elements of political power were numbers, wealth, 
and intelligence; and these they had permitted Catholics to acquire. 
Yet, while the Catholics were going on, daily adding to their importance, 
they still went on discussing the danger, if Catholics should acquire any 
further political power. Why, those persons who swayed the passions 
and commanded the actions of five or six millions of Catholics possessed 
political power, if there was any meaning in words. He called upon the 
house to strip these men of the dangerous power they possessed—to con- 
vert them into supports of the empire; he called upon the house, as skilful 
physicians, to extract the poison, and to convert it into a restorative.” 

The remainder of the speech, which our limits compel us to omit, was in 
the same liberal and manly strain of just argument. 

In November 1830, the Wellington Administration terminated its exist- 
ance, and in that which succeeded and which was hailed with the increasing 
confidence of the country Viscount Palmerston was appointed secretary for 
foreign affairs. His mind was prepared, as we have already perceived, to 
enter into those liberal measures for the furtherance of which the Whigs 
were particularly called into power, and we accordingly find Lord 
Palmerston advocating the Reform Bill with great clearness and energy of 
argument. Onthe 3rd March 1830, he made an able speech in support of 
this important measure, in which he insisted that the demand for Reform 
was national, and arose from every class of society in a people who “had 
always been remarkable for a tenacious attachment to their national institu- 
tions.” It was to an obstinate defiance of what was obviously the opinion of 
the public, that the late administration owed its fall. His lordship then 
declared that disregard of public opinion had been the occasion of much 
misgovernment at home, as well as of great and alarming dangers abroad. 
He very ably rebuked those who had thrown out taunts against himself and 
others, who had been the admirers of Mr. Canning. 

“What Mr. Canning’s opinion on the question of reform would now have 
been, had he lived to the present day, it was not for him to say; but they 
were bad expounders of Mr. Canning’s opinions, who looked for them in 
particular sentiments, expressed at particular times, and did not scrutinize 
the principles by which his public life was guided. If any man took a 
great and enlarged view of human affairs, without doubt, that eminent 
statesman did ; and he would venture to say, that had Mr. Canning lived 
in the present day, and stood in the same circumstances in which he (Lord 
Palmerston) stood, his great genius would have at once comprehended the 
necessity on which the opinions of the government were founded, and 
would have stated to the house, in his (Lord Palmerston’s) belief, the same 
sentiments which he (Lord Palmerston) was now expressing. If any 
honourable member wanted to learn the opinions of Mr. Canning, let him 
refer to the speech delivered by that gentleman in February, 1826, on the 
freedom of the silk trade, when he expressed himself in a manner very 
applicable to the present occasion—saying, ‘‘ That those who resisted 
improvement, because it was innovation, might find themselves compelled 
to accept innovation, when it had ceased to be improvement.” 

His Lordship proceeded to point out that the very limited reform that 
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might have been possible in 1828, of transferring the elective franchise 
occasionally from the corrupt boroughs to the great manufacturing towns, 
was now impracticable. The representation of the people under the existiug 
practice presented five prominent defects—‘ the nomination boroughs—the 
gross, general, and barefaced corruption which prevailed, not only in small, 
but also in large places—the want of members for some of the greatest and 
most important manufacturing towns—the expenses of elections—and the 
unequal distribution among different classes of society of that power which 
resulted from the exercise of the elective franchise.”” In demonstrating the 
excellence of mode by which the plan of the government applied sound and 
wholesome remedies to these glaring defects, his Lordship concluded a 
speech which is remarkable for blending much animation which clearness of 
detail. 

We would easily enrich our pages with interesting extracts from Lord 
Palmerston’s speeches, were it necessary to give further proof of his parlia- 
mentary tactics—but enough has been done for that purpose. The office 
which his lordship now fills is, in the present state of the Continent of 
Europe, one of no ordinary difficulty, and many of his state-papers, on 
the affairs of the continent are highly creditable both’ to himself and the 
country. 
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ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH OCCASION 
EMPLOYMENT, OR A WANT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT, 

(Concluded from p. 463.) 


In our last number we spoke of a want of 
skill in workmen in those occupations, the 
produce of which is in demand in the 
existing state of things, as being one great 
cause of their being unable to find full 
employment. " 

A second great cause of this want of 
employment is to be found in a distribution 
of workmen in the different occupations in 
a ratio unequal to, or not in correspondence 
with, the ratio of the demands of the market 
for the things supplied. 

Although labour is of that nature that it 
never exists in excess as a whole, or suffers 
as a whole frou: competition amongst 
workmen, yet labour of every particular 
description, like commodities of particular 
kinds, is continually liable to be super- 
abundant. As excess of quantity is 
because it is improperly directed; the 
products created are unsuited to the exist- 
ing demand of the market, and there is 
more of some particular sorts than there is 
occasion for. It is, however, a necessary 
consequence, when some occupations are 
overburdened with workmen, that others 
have not enough. The want of employ- 
ment in some trades thus occasioned, is 
most commonly the unavoidable conse- 
quence of a want of knowledge and skill 
in the workmen, sufficient to enable them 


to transfer their labour to those other trades, 
the products of which are in request. 
Sometimes the difficulty of changing is 
created or enhanced by the obstacles raised 
in the way of embarking in other occupa- 
tions, resulting from law, or customs and 
rules of trade. 

The want of an equilibrium between the 
supply and demand of this labour causes a 
glut of the commodities it produces, and, 
together with a want of employment for 
the workmen, an inadequate remuneration 
for their labour. In the continually chang- 
ing scene of life, we often find labourers in 
some branches of business out of employ- 
ment, ceasing to contribute to the general 
stock of the community, while they are a 
burden upon it; or, if they continue at 
work, they produce only things which are 
scarcely at all wanted, through the super- 
abundance of such things already existing. 

The third circumstance mentioned as 
sometimes occasioning a want of employ- 
ment is, that the price of labour is not low 
enough for the existing state of the market, 
and so as to allow of the means of the 
employers of labour, or purchasers of the 
products it creates, taking off the whole 
quantity of that particular kind offered. 
The inertia of ignorance is the vice of unci- 
vilized life; the inaction produced by a 
demand of too high a price is the vice of 
imperfect civilization, and is to be found in 
countries where skill and knowledge exist 
sufficient to afford full occupation, but 
where an excessive selfishness mars the 
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advantages they would otherwise confer. 
From the effects of this last vice, indus- 
try in savage life is free, because in it 
there is no distribution of employments. 
The inconvenience arises in a more 
advanced stage, through the division of 
labour, the interchange of commodities, 
and the sale of labour, which then take 
place. The demand of a reasonable price 
for labour is an essential condition of full 
employment. Hlowever skilfully labour 
may be applied, and however well it may 
be distributed in the different occupations, 
according as their products are in request, 
these are not enough without it. But this 
reasonable price must not be understood 
with reference to any justice of the case, 
or relation of the labour to other kinds of 
labour, but solely with relation to the sale 
of the whole quantity of that particular kind 
which is offered in the market. In some 
states of the market, it may be double or 
treble the price of other similar kinds of 
labour, and yet not be too high; while in 
other states, it may be only half that of 
other kinds, and be still higher than can 
admit of a sale of the whole. When the 


cost of production equals or exceeds the 
sale price of the finished goods, it is obvi- 
ous that the masters cannot go on, and 
their demand for labour must be suspended, 


until the relation between the cost and the 
price shall be so changed as to admit of a 
profit on the business. The suitable rela- 
tion may be re-established, either by an 
advance in the sale price, or by a lowering 
in the cost of production. Persons in 
business usually ascribe a slackness of 
employment, and of demand for goods, to 
a want of money; seldom considering that 
this slackness is because prices are higher 
than purchasers can pay. Hence their 
endeavours are directed, not so much to 
lower the price of materials, wages, and 
profits to the level of the means of the 
purchasers, as, by a suspension of produc- 
tion, to diminish the supply of goods, 
Yet, when we reflect that the slackness of 
demand for goods proceeds from the 
poverty of the purchasers, we must be 
convinced that a suspension of production 
is but an awkward expedient for restoring 
that demand, and bettering the condition of 
the men. A suspension of business in any 
trade, not only deprives the persons 
engaged in that trade of their daily live- 
lihood, but it curtails the means of those 
persons who had been accustomed to 
supply this trade with materials, and the 
articles on which their wages and profits 
were expended. Again, this curtailment 
of the means of these last persons tends to 
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curtail the means of a third set of persons 
who had been in the habit of supplying 
them with goods of similar kinds. From 
these last the mischief extends to a fourth 
set, and so on in an uninterrupted succes- 
sion, until every member of the community 
has suffered more or less some of the inju- 
rious effects of the suspension. Now, these 
are the very parties who are the purchasers 
of the goods of the trade in which the sus. 
pension began, and through whose original 
poverty alone it was that a slackness of 
demand was occasioned. If any workman 
should doubt that a slackness of work 
most commonly proceeds from wages 
being too high to admit of full employ- 
ment, let him offer to work at some con- 
siderable reduction of wages, and masters 
would soon be found eager to employ him 
at such wages; for the reduction they 
would then be able to make in the sale- 
price of the goods would occasion an 
mcereased demand for them. The com- 
plaint of the workman would then change 
from a want of employment to a want of 
suitable remuneration for his labour ; and 
this is the only alternative of a relative 
excess of labour in any occupation, from 
which it is impossible for the men to 
escape without abandoning the occupation ; 
it is either insufficient work at adequate 
wages, or gufficient work’ at inadequate 
wages. But this want of employment is 
not the effect of a natural superabundance 
of workmen; it is the artificial result of 
labour, or profits, charged higher than the 
means of the purchasers allow of taking off the 
whole quantity of it offered of that particular 
kind. The means of the purchasers must 
be met; not only must their means be met, 
but their inclinations also, They must be 
met either by lessening the quantity offered, 
or lowering its price. 

The mischievous effects of demanding 
too high wages or profits in a particular 
trade, would appear more evident if we 
consider what would be the consequence 
of too high a demand in all occupations 
together, In such a case, a portion of the 
workmen in every trade would be unem- 
ployed, and as no person could purchase any 
thing except on disadvantageous terms, it 
would be the interest of every one, as 
much as possible, to dispense with the ser- 
vices of others, and to perform for himself 
as many kinds of work as he could. The 
different tradesmen would thus be deprived 
of a part of their customers, and the divi- 
sion of labour, with its resulting advan- 
tages, be greatly curtailed. It is as con- 
trary to the interest of the producer, as it is 
to the public interest, to demand a price 
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which exceeds the power or the interest of 
purchasers to give; since it lessens the 
emoluments which a more reasonable de- 
mand would have procured. While it 
checks and suspends the exertion of indus- 
try, by occasioning a want of employment, 
and thus diminishes the quantity of the 
produce of labour, it at the same time 
deteriorates its quality when exerted, by 
lessening its efficiency through contracting 
the extent of the division of labour, On 
the other hand, the demand of a moderate 
remuneration, and the interchange of com- 
modities on equal terms, give occasion to 
carry the division of labour to its greatest 
extent, and afford full scope for the exertion 
of industry. The cheapness of a commo- 
dity, in relation to other commodities, 
induces a larger expenditure upon it. 
Consumers curtail their expenditure on 
dear articles, in order to indulge it more 
largely on cheap articles. 

The cause of a suspension of industry is 
most commonly to be found in an altera- 
tion of prices which has taken place—either 
a fall in the price of the finished goods, or 
an addition to the cost of producing them, 
whereby the master is prevented from 
going on with business, unless expenses 
are lowered to suit the new prices of the 
market, and afford him his accustomed 
profit. That which induces the master at 
one time to extend his business, and put 
on an additional number of hands, is his 
expecting to obtain a profit by so doing. 
At another time, he contracts his business 
and discharges his men, because he finds 
nothing can be got by keeping them on at 
existing prices. In the one case, wages 
are low, and in the other high, in relation 
to existing circumstances; though, per- 
haps, they are in both cases the same 
number of shillings per week, 

From these views of the causes which 
produce a state of things in which industry 
is cramped and cannot exert its full powers, 
it is easy to answer the inquiry as to the 
remedies for so unfavourable a state. 

That conduct, both in the masters and 
workmen, which consists with the public 
interest, is the forbearing to require higher 
wages or profits than will allow of the dis- 
posal of the whole quantity of labour or 
goods offered in the market: they are at 
liberty to demand this, whatever it be ; but 
not more; and never remaining unem- 
ployed while work can be had, however 
low those wages and profits may be. The 
master would do wrong to submit to a 
positive loss, and suffer that capital to be 
dissipated which gives efficiency to the 
labour of his men. But if a small profit 
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can be had, it were better that it should be 
procured than that the capital and labour 
should remain wholly inactive, and the 
mischief of a suspension of industry extend 
itself through every class of producers. 
Independently of views of public good, it 
is better even for the producers to get some 
wages and profits, though low, than none 
at all; while it is very obvious, that every 
reduction of price must be to the advantage 
of the consumer. The public interest, 
however, does not consist in depressing 
any class of workmen below the level 
which the full employment of their time 
and the free competition of the market 
naturally establishes. On the contrary, its 
interest consists in cherishing every class, 
and if any one class be depressed below 
another, that its superfluous labourers, who 
are the cause of the depression, should be 
transferred to those classes whose emolu- 
ments are above the common level, and 
the products of whose industry are too 
scantily supplied, and too dear to consist 
with the interest of the consumers. The 
public are in want of men for these 
branches, while here are superfluous hands 
offered from other branches; it were to be 
regretted that such an opportunity should 
pass without being seized. The proper 
object of the workman, then, is, to promote 
the public interest by consulting his own, 
and acquiring sufficient skill to follow some 
occupation, in which the rate of wages is 
high. The rational object of combination 
amongst them, too, is, not to maintain 
labourers in idleness, but to aid in trans- 
ferring their superfluous numbers from 
those branches of industry in which they 
exist in excess, to those in which they are 
too scanty. Such seems to be the object, 
where the excess or deficiency is perma- 
nent. But if these be temporary only, and 
a temporary transfer cannot be made with- 
out great cost, the public interest is pro- 
moted by going on with work, however 
low the wages may be. 

There are some occupations which can 
only be followed at certain seasons of the 
year, or under favourable states of the 
weather. In Norway, during the long 
winters which prevail in that country, 
weaving and other in-door occupations, 
are carried on by the same men who, dur- 
ing summer, are engaged in the labours of 
husbandry. If some similar custom pre- 
vailed in our own country, it would pre- 
vent the loss of time which is occasioned 
in some occupations from temporary ces- 
sations of employment. To be able to 
follow two dissimilar occupations, one of 
which might admit of being carried on at 
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seasons when the other could not, would be 
of important service to the working classes, 

As respects the state or the magistrate, 
the inquiry as to the remedies for a state of 
things in which industry is cramped, is 
equally easy to answer. It is to allow to 
industry the utmost freedom of exertion ; 
subjecting it to no regulations except such 
as have for their object, either to facilitate 
its labours, or the prevention of fraud, vio- 
lence, or annoyance. When, from change 
of circumstances, industry becomes em- 
barrassed, it may chance to right itself, if 
its natural powers are allowed scope to 
exert themselves. But if it be enchained 
in restrictions and regulations, and the field 
of its exercise be circumscribed, its case is 
desperate. Every facility which can be 
given for changing from one occupation to 
another, whereby the over-burdened state 
of particular trades may be relieved, as 
exigencies require, and the workmen betake 
themselves to the production of articles 
called for by the wants of the people; 
every measure by which the market may 
be enlarged, whereby the fluctuations of 
demand and supply may be lessened, and 
prices made more steady—is a benefit of 
the highest value to every class of the com- 
munity, in increasing industry to the 
utmost. On the other hand, if this view of 
our subject be correct, it follows, that all 
those regulations and restrictions which 
have been established avowedly for the 
benefit of trade, and enriching the state, 
and which have raised prices, and keep 
them up to the highest point which the 
means of purchasers allow; which have 
fettered the transfer of industry from one 
employment to another, by the institution 
of apprenticeships, the creation of exclusive 
privileges and monopolies in favour of par- 
ticular places or classes, so far from bene- 
fiting industry on the whole, and advan- 
cing the public interest, have operated 
directly adverse to the general welfare. 
The same pernicious consequences have 
followed from those falsely called encou- 
ragements to particular trades, which have 
fettered and regulated commercial inter- 
course by prohibitions, duties, and boun- 
ties, and which have narrowed the market 
for productions, and given an unnatural 
and forced direction to industry, necessa- 
rily disadvantageous, since the only effect 
of force can be to compel that to be done 
which would not otherwise be done 
because it is disadvantageous. To such 
measures, as to their true cause, are to be 
ascribed the constant recurrence of gluts of 
particular commodities, the hazard and 
extreme uncertainty of business, the un- 
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equal remuneration of labour in different 
places and occupations, the general poor- 
ness of its amount, and a want of a full 
employment for the labourer. 

Again, from the views now presented, 
we cannot mistake the effect of combina- 
tions and unions in trades to keep up 
wages and profits. The object of these 
combinations must be to keep up w 
and prices above the natural level at 
which an unrestrained competition would 
adjust them; for, as no combination is 
required to maintain them at this level, the 
combination would be without an object, 
if it were not to raise or maintain them 
above it. Such combinations, falsely called 
for the protection of trade, are, in their 
very essence, for extortion on the public, 
and oppression on other workmen who are 
desirous of entering the trade. As the 
means of purchasers must be met—and 
where these means are inadequate to pur- 
chase the whole quantity of labour offered 
at existing prices, prices must necessarily 
be lowered, or a part remain unsold—the 
inevitable consequence of such combina- 
tions, so far as they go merely to maintain 
wages and prices, without lessening the 
supply of labour, is to cause a want of 
employment. When the workmen are 
thus but half employed, what is it but the 
natural result of an unjust attempt to pro- 
cure a large portion of other men’s labours 
with a small portion of their own? A futile 
attempt to enrich themselves at the expense 
of others; and their distress is only the 
legitimate and deserved punishment of 
extortion, brought on themselves by their 
own cupidity. 

Were the benevolent and expansive 
views of Christianity adhered to by the 
workmen, they would afford a rule of action 
under such circumstances in perfect accord- 
ance with enlightened views of political 
science, which, if acted on, would prove 
highly beneficial to the community, and 
not without some reciprocal good even to 
the workmen themselves. The precept to 
do good to others is as binding on the poor 
man to the extent of his means, as on the 
rich. Rather than stand idle, because 
accustomed wages cannot be procured, the 
duty of the workman isto occupy himself 
in contributing to the enjoyment of some 
one or other in this world of need. The 
rich, notwithstanding their wealth, have 
only a certain sum that they are able or 
willing to devote to certain branches of 
expenditure. It would be well if the work- 
men would give them somewhat more work 
for their money, when employment is 
slack, than he does: much more money he 
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cannot procure, for they have it not to give. 
More important, however, is it that the 
unemployed workman should endeavour to 
serve the poor who stand in need of his 
good offices than the rich who do not. 
Without pecuniary sacrifice, there are 
things with which he could supply the 
poor, and which would contribute much to 
their comfort, ‘wihrile it detracted but little 
from his ,own, though he should get but 
small remuneration for them in return. 

The effects which result from taxation 
imposed on objects of consumption are 
similar to those which follow from a high 
demand of wages or profits. When the 
consumer is required to make a greater 
sacrifice to procurea commodity than he 
is able or willing to do, and consequently 
dispenses with its use, it is the same to him 
whether the greater demand proceed from 
exorbitant wages or profits, or from a 
demand of taxes. It is the same in its 

uences, likewise, to the producer: in 
that the article remains unsold, and no 
further employment can be obtained by 
the workman. Let the case be supposed 
of aharvest yielding double an average 
crop, occasioning a glut of corn, and con- 
sequent depreciation of price. The people 
are able, and probably willing, to give for 
the whole harvest as much as they have 
been ordinarily in the habit of giving for 
the whole harvest in other years: more 
than this it is most likely they cannot give 
without curtailing their expenditure in other 
articles to an inconvenient extent; and 
hence it is not likely they will give more. 
There is only a certain quantity of corn 
which we can consume in the shape of 
food, and the rest, if consumed at all, must 
be drank in the shape of malt liquors and 
spirits, But on those liquors duties are 
imposed according to their quantity ; and 
thus, if more of them are drank, more duties 
must be paid. If these were free of duty, 
let the quantity of grain be double what it 
commonly is, it would be possible for the 
consumers to take it off in ale and spirits ; 
since the double quantity would, in all 
probability, sell for no more money than 
the single quantity ordinarily does. But 
since more taxes are to be paid besides, 
the people have not the ability to bear 
these; they are more than they have been 
accustomed to pay, and part of the corn, 
in consequence, either remains unsold, or 
can only be sold at such a depreciation of 
price as that the whole quantity of grain 
sold, with its superadded amount of duty 
on its greater quantity, shall not be a larger 
sum than the whole sale-price of other 
harvests with the superadded amount of 
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duty on their smalier quantity. Conse- 
quently, the larger amount of duty paid in 
an abundant harvest is paid out of the 
farmer’s pockets, Had the duty been 
ad valorem, this inconvenience would not 
have resulted. 

Since one great cause of a want of 
employment amongst workmen is their 
requiring higher wages than the state of the 
market allows, this cause operates in a 
stronger or feebler degree, and consequently 
a want of work is more or less prevalent, 
as the case exists of a falling or rising . 
market. This falling or rising market may 
proceed, either from a change in the relation 
of the demand to the supply of the peculiar 
article itself in which the change of price 
takes place, or from the more extensively 
operating, though less perceptible cause, of 
an alteration in the value of the medium of 
exchange. Again, this change ia the value 
of the circulating medium of a country may 
proceed, either from an enlargement or con- 
traction in the issue of its paper currency ; 
a change in the weight or fineness of the 
bullion contained in its coined money ; or 
from a change, less observable though not 
less real, in the value of the precious 
metals themselves. Once more, this last 
change may proceed either from some 
cause operating on the value of these metals 
all over the world, or from some change in 
in the facility or difficulty of producing 
exportable commodities by the particular 
country itself, by which its power of pur- 
chasing these metals in the general market 
of the world is enlarged or contracted. But 
from whichever of these causes the fall or 
rise in the value of the currency may pro- 
ceed, a strikingly beneficial stimulus to in- 
dustry and the progress of wealth has been 
generally found to take place on a depre- 
ciation of its value. 

The effect of a depreciation in the value 
of money is to cause prices generally to rise. 
But they do not all rise simultaneously and 
correspondingly in degree. The J mers of 
most kinds of goods rise more readily than 
wages. If everything rose simultaneously 
and correspondingly, neither good nor bad 
consequences would ensue from the change. 
In business, it is not actual prices, but their 
relationship to each other, that is of impor- 
tance. When, however, the price of goods 
have accommodated themselves to the de- 
preciation, and wages have not, labour has 
become cheaper, the profits of the masters’ 
business are raised, and through the expec- 
tation afforded to him that he will realize 
a profit on increased production, he readily 
offers full employment for labour on such 
terms. It is easy to raise wages, as ar 
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increased demand calls for greater exertions 
of industry; but to lower them is an 
exceedingly difficult thing, through the 
obstinate prejudices and mistaken views cf 
self-interest entertained by the workmen. 
When an imperceptible change has rendered 
wages too high for the market, the work- 
men do not perceive the propriety and rea- 
sonableness of reducing them; they will 
not consent to a reduction; and thus they 
stand idle, notwithstanding that, in all pro- 
bability, the consumer is really incapable of 
paying their demand. When the wages 
of all classes are imperceptibly lowered, 
through the depreciation of the currency, 
such branches as were not previously too 
high, advance after a time; while such as 
were too high before remained subject to 
the depression ; a | men being unable to 
obtain an advance ®irough the slackness of 
employment in their branch, In this way, 
a more exact adjustment of wages to the 
prices of the finished goods is brought 
about, a suitable profit is ensured to the 
masters in all the different employments 
of labour, and by an imperceptible but 
effectual process preventing a higher remu- 
neration being demanded in any depart. 


ment than the state of the market allows. 
All the different departments of industry are 


brought into a full state of activity, and 
reflect a mutual stimulus upon each other. 
On the other hand, a rise in the value of 
money disturbs prices in a much more 
effectual and irretrievable manner than a fall 
in that value; and accordingly is of exceed- 
ingly mischievous consequences. So far 
from a facility being thereby presented of 
effecting a more exact adjustment of wages 
and charges of production to the state of 
the market, it is found to increase the dis- 
parity already subsisting, to produce a dis- 
parity where none existed before, and of 
consequence to occasion the most extended 
mischief. It is true, in the progress of 
time, things adjust themselves to the 
change; and hence the evil is temporary 
only; but during the progress of the 
change, industry is paralyzed, and reduced 
to distress. 

This effect, and the truth of the position 
that one main cause of the want of 
employment amongst workmen is their 
demanding a higher rate of wages than the 
state of the market allows, of employing 
them all at such rate, have been very strik- 
ingly exhibited in the actual state of 
Europe, but particularly of England, and 
in some measure in North America, since 
the termination of the last war, In all 
these countries, and especially in Great 
Britain, an unusual and extraordinary want 


of employment for the working classes has 
been experienced, So far as England is 
concerned, we are persuaded that the 
scarcity of employment and slackness of 
business during the period in question is 
to be ascribed to nothing else but a fall of 
prices occasioned by a rise in the value of 
money. The prices of some things have 
fallen, but not of others; and the fall in 
wages and the cost of production has too 
slowly followed, and not equalled the fall 
in the prices of finished goods. During 
the progress of the fall, the masters have 
continually suffered a loss on the stocks on 
hand ; their accustomed profits have not 
been realized ; their means have been cur- 
tailed, and their expectation as to future 
profits almost taken away. Hence the 
real cause of a stagnation of business: the 
masters could not go on without loss, and 
the workmen would not enable them to 
proceed, by lowering their wages in the 
ratio of the reduction in the sale-prices of 
the finished goods. The stoppage of one 
branch of business has given a partial 
check to perhaps a hundred others; a stop- 
age, again, in one of these last, has 
reflected back its mischief upon the first, 
and all around it; and so from one to 
another the injury has been passed back- 
wards and forwards, till the industry of the 
whole country became paralyzed. When 
more than half the customers have had 
their incomes reduced in one way or other, 
former prices could not possibly be main- 
tained without materially contracting the 
quantity of goods sold. The power of 
paying such prices has been taken away, 
and the vain attempt to maintain them has 
impoverished alike those who made the 
attempt, and the consumers against whom 
it was made. The workmen think it their 
interest to procure high wages, but it is 
against their interest to demand such high 
wages as render the cost of production equal 
or greater than the sale-price of the finished 
goods, and thus to compel the master to 
suspend business. The workmen are inte- 
rested in their master’s success ; they are 
benefited by low prices; and if they would 
co-operate with the masters, mutually to 
bear the burden of adverse or share the 
advantage of prosperous times, they would 
find it advantageous. 

From the lengthened notice to which the 
practical bearing that our subject has on 
the interests of society at large, and more 
especially of the working classes, has led 
us to, we shall detain the reader only by 
offering two reflections, which naturally 
suggest themselves from the views which 
we have taken. 
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1. If it be true that employment de- 
pends on the skill of the workmen, the 
proper direction of their industry, and 
their demand of no higher wages than are 
consistent with the means and inclinations 
of purchasers ; and if it be true, likewise, 
that competition amongst workmen has no 
injurious effects upon them, when we take 
into view every class of workmen, and in 
their double capacity of consumers as well 
as producers, since, while competition on 
one hand operates against a man as pro- 
duce, it operates favourably to him as 
consumer on the other; it follows, that the 
prospects of the workman are more cheer- 
ing, and he is in many respects more inde- 
ne of his employer than he commonly 

lieves himself to be. He is proprietor 
of that which is indispensable to the acqui- 
sition of every object of wealth—labour. 
Capital and land are not more indispen- 
sable than labour; and there seems little 
reason for accounting the proprietors of the 
two former as independent, while the pro- 
yrietor of the latter we call dependent ; 
when, in truth, their conjoint operation is 
necessary to furnish our supply. The inde- 
pendence consists more in the magnitude 
of income than in the source from whence 
it is drawn. 

2. From the circumstance that a want of 
employment is not the consequence of a 
great number of workmen, or of their work- 
ing too much ; and that, for one man to be 
industrious is not, as is commonly ima- 
gined, to deprive another of work, the 
impolicy must be apparent of those regu- 
lations amongst workmen, which limit the 
hours they shall work ; and the considera- 
tion forcibly presses upon us, that every 
man ought fully to occupy himself in some 
business or service of use either to himself 
or others. If he be so rich that he himself 
is in want of nothing, there are others who 
are in need of every thing ; and that time 
which is now spent in idleness, or listless 
dissipation, would surely be far better 
spent, and perhaps scarcely less agreeably, 
in doing something for the benefit either of 
the public or of individuals; in acquiring 
or producing some article to relieve the 
necessities, or contribute to the comfort, 
of those around him. When we contem- 
plate man endowed with every faculty 
adapted in the most exquisite manner for 
exertion, and observe in the world around 
us that universal economy with which 
nature attains her desired purposes with 
the fewest materials and at the least 
expense, we are tempted to ask, was it 
intended that man should be idle, and the 
powers of action bestowed upon him be 


used to no purpose, at a time when povert 
and misery surround him on every tied, 
and meet him at every turn, as if to upbraid 
him for his inaction, and rouse him to 
exertion ? 

—@——. 
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SICILY. 
Capo Passaro, July 20. 

Tuis morning we left Syracuse, in a 
sinall boat, of a very, peculiar and ex- 
cellent construction, ~ After coasting a 
rocky shore, chiefly covered with vines, 
and near Aula, a small town half way 
between Syracuse and the Cape, produ- 
cing some execrable sugar, we arrived late 
in the evening at the Promontorium Pa- 
chynum, now called Capo Passaro, It is 
a very low and level point of land ; so that 
I wonder what Virgil could mean by, 
We brush the spreading rocks and lowering cliffs - 
Of high Pachynum. 
Hine altas cautes projectaque saxa Pachyni 
Radimus. 

Perhaps, from a distance at sea, he 
descried the high rocky mountains which 
bound this plain, and mistook them for the 
shore, the promontory of Pachynum, itself 
from its flatness, not being visible. 

Brindisi, May 22. 

Having rested one day at Bari, we coast- 
ed on to Mola, through the same rich cul- 
tivated course as before; but from Mola, 
the earth seemed less fertile and less 
laboured, till we reached Polignano, near 
which commenced an extensive olive grove, 
shading some fine wheat and barley. In 
the midst of this grove stands a monument, 
with an inscription in remembrance of 
amity restored between the inhabitants of 
Polignano, and of another sea-port called 
Monopoli, situated at the extremity of the 
grove. All these sea-ports are small towns, 
of much the same size and appearance ; 
but if any, perhaps Monopoli may bear 
the palm. The ports are not proper for 
ships of any burden, nor is it necessary, as 
both legislation and prejudice are professed 
enemies to trade. They are fortified by a 
single wall, weak and out of repair; nor 
doth it signify, as they have no more for- 
midable enemy to oppose than a Moorish 
skiff. We lay at Monopoli, and the next 
day proceeded through a country of olives, 
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corn, and some few vines, to the Torre 
d’Annazzo, where we sopped to view the 
ruins of the ancient town of Egnatia ; there 
are, however, little other remains than some 
of the walls, the circuit of which is very con- 
spicuous, and some wells, now washed 
into the sea, which seems somewhat to 
have encroached on this coast. We learn 
from Horace that they had their supersti- 
tion and miracles in these parts in times of 
yore, at well as to-day 

Dehine Gnatia lymphis, 
Iratis exstructa dedit risusque jocosque, 
Dum flamma sine thura liquescere limine sacro 
Persuadere cupit, credat Judzus Apeila 
Non ego. 
Then Gnatia greeted us, and made us smile, 
With pious tales of frankincense consum'd 


On th’ sacred hearth, without the fire's aid 
The Jew Apellas may believe: not I. 


From the Torre d’Anazzo we wandered 
in a most extensive forest, till very late in 
the evening, when we struck into a noble 
old olive ground, belonging to the Fran- 
cavilla family, in whose castle, finding a 
single mattress, we all threw ourselves upon 
it, and slept as sound as Morpheus himself. 
The next morning the forest recommenced, 
when having pursued our track in it for 
about five hours, we gained Brindisi, 
whose ancient name Brundusium, as 
Strabo informs us, was derived from the 
word Brutesion, signifying, in the old lan- 
guage of the country, a stag’s head, which, 
observes he, the place much resembles. 

The town is situated in the depth of a 
narrow bay, running far into the land. 
Within this bay are many smaller ones, 
formed by the jutting out of the promon- 
tories or necks of land. At the entrance of 
the outer bay are two or three small islands, 
on one of which is a very strong fortress. 
These islands secure a safe riding to vessels, 
which, if the port was properly cleared, 
might enter even into the lesser or inner- 
most harbours. This town, which is a 
small dirty sea-port, with few merchants 
and fewer gentlemen, was, under its ancient 
name of Brundusium, a populous Roman 
city. Lt carried its antiquity as far back as 
a colony of Cretans, who, afier the Trojan 
war, settled in this part of Italy, and were 
its founders. Strabo carries its origin and 
antiquity much higher when he says, “ that 
at the time the Parthenortiz took possession 
of Taranti, this city was the flourishing capital 
of all Messapia.” 

This is the place famous for the defence 
of Pompey against Cesar :—to this place 
was directed, and here ended the Appian 
way ;—this was the goal of Horace’s jour- 
ney, of which he hath given us so humo- 
rous and elegant a description ; — on this 
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shore were landed the ashes of Germanicus, 
borne by the weeping Agrippina, — and 
here the tongue of Tully poured forth his 
gratulations, on returning from exile, wel- 
comed by the acclaim of his fellow- 
citizens! How few revolving years elapsed 
in the intervals of those events,—and how 
many ages have passed away since the 
glory of Rome suffered a total eclipse ! 
Tremble, ye great and mighty ones of the 
earth ! 


Otranto, May 27. 


From Brindisi we pursued our route, 
through a forest of evergreens, for about 
eight miles, when the country became 
tolerably rich in corn, oil, and wine; the 
vines hang pendent from elm to elm, but 
the trees are low and standard as in France. 

In the evening we arrived at Lecce, the 
ancient Alatium, a large handsome town, 
built chiefly of a kind of stone, which, fresh 
from the quarry, is so soft that it may be 
worked with a knife, but when exposed to 
the air it gradually hardens, till in time it 
becomes of sufficient firmness to answer 
the purposes of building; which quality 
gives great advantage to the architects, and 
of this they do not fail to profit; for there 
is such a profusion of workmanship within 
and without every church, as I never beheld 
any where else. The architectural taste, 
however, is very uncommon, and [ must 
own it is ingeniously vile. At Lecce, fifty 
different sorts of capitals, friezes, and antique 
orders, are to be seen; and, thanks to 
heaven, not to be seen any where else. 
As a sample of these peculiarities, there is 
a shaft of a column, consisting of cushions 
placed one upon the other; and the capital 
a plume of feathers! Here and there are 
to be seen pictures of Solimene and his 
tawdry school. Large as this place is, it 
bears no proportion to the number of con- 
vents, of which there are thirty-six, and 
many of them large, rich, and profusely 
ornamented, 

From Lecce we pursued our journey 
through a plain open country, undiversified 
by other objects; then arrived at Otranto, 
where we found an order at the gate to 
proceed immediately to the archbishop’s 
palace, for whom we had letters. 

Otranto, anciently called the Hydran- 
bium, is the smallest and most wretched 
place that ever bore the title of town ; its 
claim to the rank of a capital of the large 
part of the country which bears its name, 
is founded on its antiquity, and former 
wealth and power : its present title to pre- 
eminence is certainly but weak ; for it isa 
small dirty sea-port fortified by a fort and 
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castle, both of little strength. The palace 
of the archbishop is the only decent build- 
ing in the town, but has nothing striking, 
save from the noble and ingenuous hospi- 
tality of its lord ; the first who hath recalled 
to my mind the old Grecian stories of 
generous, friendly, and disinterested recep- 
tion. Otranto may, however, boast a beau- 
tiful situation, the sea forming many small 
and romantic inlets into the country; the 
level of which for a mile or two round the 
town is very much diversified and broken, 
and covered with gardens of orange-trees, 
and all the variety of fruits’ peculiar to a 
warm climate. 


Gallipoli, May 31. 


Having staid two days at Otranto, the 
captives of the archbishop’s hospitality and 
good humour, we proceeded on to the 
extreme promontory of Italy, called the 
Capo di Leuca. The intermediate coun- 
try produces corn, oil, tobacco, cotton, and 
wine; the last in a small quantity, but very 
strong and well-flavoured. The Capo di 
Leuca, formerly called the Promontorium 
Ipagium, is a lofty but not a very bold or 
striking promontory; the clift not being 
abrupt, but shelving rather gradually to- 
wards the sea. Where anciently stood the 
temple of Minerva, now stands a small 
convent and church, sacred to the Ma- 
douna. There are some fragments of old 
wall wear the church, but neither of a form 
nor workmanship which might give proba- 
bility to the idea that they are the remains 
of the temple. 

The next morning we left the Cape, 
and, passing through a country of much the 
same soil and cultivation as on (the pre- 
ceding day, arrived at Gallipoli. From 
Mount Gargano to the extreme point or 
heel of Italy, is a perfect plain, extending 
from the sea-shore into the country, more 
or less, on the average, about twenty 
miles; then bounded by the Appenines, 
or some straggling branch thereof. Along 
the coast, and for some miles into the 
country, the soil is in general exceedingly 
rocky, but nevertheless fertile, the rocks 
being in most parts covered to the depth of 
a foot by rich mould, the cultivation of 
which has been by no means neglected. 
We found the inhabitants as honest as 
they could be in a country where an exces- 
sive itch for gain is the ruling passion, and 
where no means employed to the attain- 
ment of that object is considered as 
reproachable. From the highest to the 
lowest, it is deemed fair to overreach ; and 
there is not a more contemptuous term in 
the language than minchone, the designa- 


tion of one who has been cheaied. The 
natural consequence of this low morality is, 
that there is not a man in the couutry who 
would scruple to pick your pocket if he 
could. We found the lower class of peo- 
ple very civil and obliging when treated 
with familiarity; but the innkeepers were 
ready enough to take advantage of the 
lucky chance of an Englishman’s arrival ; 
though it must be allowed in their favour, 
that their most exorbitant charges would 
be deemed moderate on the great roads of 
Italy : add to this, that the inns here were 
superior in accommodation of every kind. 
Those persons of distinction to whom acci- 
dent, or our letters, introduced us, uni- 
formly shewed us the greatest attention and 
hospitality. One very striking thing toa 
traveller through the country is the singula- 
rity of the religion professed by the people. 
It is Christianity without Christ,—who is 
scarcely ever named or thought of ; every 
person hath his favourite saint, on whom 
he places his whole reliance, dates all his 
good fortune from him, and lays all his ill- 
luck to the rest of the order, whom at every 
unfortunate rub he curses most heastily. 
The Virgin Mary, however, is in general 
repute; but, for the Lord of hosts they 
put him in the state of a weak, earthly 
monarch, who doth nothing without the 
previous assent and advice of his? first 
minister, — which pre-eminence of place 
each person gives to his own particular 
patron, and stoutly plays the champion for 
him by the assertion that his miracles are 
superior to those of ali others, not except- 
ing those of the Gospel itself. I asked a 
sensible man, whether these devotees gave 
omnipresence to their respective patrons, 
and, if not, how they could suppose that 
the saint should listen to his worshippers at 
every different time and place ? tie re- 
solved my question with, ‘As a king gives 
a petition into the hands of his secretary, 
so they suppose that Christ stands on the 
watch, and advertises St. Anthony or others 
of the particular business of the day, which 
is to pass through their respective offices, 
to be despatched for his signature.” 

On the 30th of May we arrived at Gal- 
lipoli, known to the ancients under the 
names of Callipolis and Anxa;—it is a 
small town, covering a little island, con- 
nected with the Terra Firma by a hand- 
some stone bridge; it is well built, and 
inhabited chiefly by mercantile people, 
who settle here for the conveniency of the 
oil trade, which, from the neighbouring 
provinces, is drawn to, and centers in this 
little town. Ships of all nations, more 
particularly English, take off the oil set 
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apart for exportation ; last year above forty 

lish vessels came to load at this port. 
There is also a manufacture of muslins car- 
ried on here from the cotton of the coun. 
try, and it forms no inconsiderable branch 
of commerce. 

The churches in the town are in a bad 
style of architecture, as indeed are all the 
public buildings in this part of Italy, being 
heavily charged with a profusion of minute 

‘work, the very reverse of that simplicity 
which characterized the Greek orders, in 
their ancient and pure taste. 

The cathedral is rich in paintings of 
Giordano, Catalano, and Copolo, or Coy- 
pel, who was a native of this place, and 
really a masterly artist. 

Gallipoli, from its situation, might be 
capable of standing a siege, was not the 
castle so ingeniously placed, that the town 
must ever be between that and the enemy ; 
moreover, there are rocks about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the island, under 
covert of which, a bomb-ketch might lay 
and bombard the town with effect. You 
have from hence a fine view of the gulf 
of Taranto, but the naked eye is not strong 
enough to reach the opposite shore of 
Calabria. The gulf begins from the Capo 
di Leuca. A&neas says, 


Suspectaque linquimus arva, 
Hinc sinus Herculei, si vera est fama Tarenti 
Cernitur. 


At length once more with shifting sails we fiy, 
And pass the whole suspected region by. 
Hence we renown'd Tarentum’s port behold, 
Renown'd, ‘tis said from Hercules of old. 


Tarento, June 6. 

The fourth of this month we left Galli- 
poli, and, passing through a country pos- 
sessing some little corn, oil, and wine, but 
chiefly a waste down, scattered over with 
sweet herbs and evergreens, we came to a 
small walled town called Vitranto; the 
next day we passed several small villages, 
inhabited by Greeks and Albanese, who 
retain their original language, and many of 
their national customs, To the right we 
had a view of the ancient town of Pieria, 
the birth-place of Ennius, and thence 
termed by Horace the seat of the Calabre 
Pierides. 

The country was in the same moderate 
state of cultivation as the preceding day, 
till we reached the vale of Taranto; the 
ancient Tarantum carrying its origin as 
high as Taras, the son of Neptune ; it was 
afterwards seized and repeopled by the 
Partheniotes, who, ashamed of an habita- 
tion where every object reproached them 
with their spurious birth ; under the con- 
duct of one Phalanthus, fled their native 
country Sparta, came and settled in these 
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parts. Hence Horace calls it the “ Lace- 
demonian Tarentum,” and says, 


Dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi, 
Fiumen, et regnata petam Laconi 
Rura Phalantus. 


I'l seek Galesus’ stream which flows most sweet, 

To th’ wand'ring flock, and those fair fields 

where once 

Phalanthus reign’d. 

The modern town is situated on a small 
island. in the entrance of a bay, something 
more than a mile over, and winding near 
two leagues into the country. This inner- 
most bay is called the Mara Piccolo, 
Without the island, which is joined to 
either side of the continent by stone 
bridges, is another bay formed by the Cape 
of St. Vito, and two or three small islands. 
This outermost bay is of a form and size, 
with respect to the inland sea, which might 
bear the similitude of a bulk of a bottle to 
its neck. In this large bay is good riding 
for vessels of burden which cannot enter 
the Mare Piccolo. We are indeed in- 
formed by Strabo, that this was the ancient 
harbour; but now, on either side of the 
island the passage is too much choaked up 
to admit any larger vessel than a fishing- 
boat. 

The town of Taranto, in itself, neither 
possessing the advantages of magnificence 
or neatness, from this extraordinary situ- 
ation is rendered the most delightful habi- 
tation that one can imagine; nor doth it 
reap less of the useful than of the agreeable, 
from the happy accident of place. The 
Mare Piccolo at once supplies it with 
an astonishing variety of the finest fish 
even in the most tempestuous weather; 
while, assisted by a beautiful climate, it 
renders the country almost spontaneously 
productive of every kind of fruit and vege- 
table that the calls of necessity or luxury 
could demand. No wonder then it was so 
noted among the ancients,—the wonder is 
that it is not equally known and made a 
place of fashionable resort by the modern 
Italians. “I give thee the fat luxuriant 
soil of Taranto, for thee and thy people, to 
inhabit,” said the Oracle to Phalanthus ; 
and Virgil thus, 

Sin armenta magis studium vitulosque tueri 


Aut foetus ovium, aut urentes culta capellas; 
Saltus et saturi petito lor zinqua Tarenti. 


If thou delight’st to list the lowing herd, 

Or bleating flock, or see the scraggy goat 

Browze on the trembling shrub, go speed thy steps 

To Taranto’s exuberant vale. 

These blessings of situation, soil, and 
climate, rendering a people rich and indo- 
lent, are irresistible incentives to pride and 
all the vices of effeminacy. The ancient 
Tarentines rivalled even the Sybarites in 
softness and luxury. Horace calls it the 
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“soft Tarentum ;” and again, in his epistle’ 
to Mecenas, he says, 


——__———— Mihi jam non regia Roma, 
Sed vacuum Tibur placet aut imbeile Tarentum. 


Far from the busy scene of royal Rome, 
I long to loiter in the calm retreats 

Of Tiber—or enjoy the unwarlike heat 
Which lulls Tarentum. 

At the extremity of the Mare Piccolo, 
disembogues the river Galesus or Eurotas, 
on the banks of which, as we learn from 
Virgil, stood the very ancient town of 
Oebalia, 


Namque sub Oebalia ne memini me turribus ultis, 
Qua niger humectat florentia culta Galesus, 
Coryeium vidisse senem. 


Well I remember when the dark Galesus 
Moistens the glebe beneath Oebalia’s wall, 
To have seen the Corycian sage. 

The chief commerce of this place is of 
corn and grain of divers kinds, in which 
the country most richly abounds; and for 
which the French and Genoese are the 
chief foreign traffickers. Their manufac- 
tures are of cottons, and a sort of tuft 
gathered from a large shell-fish, peculiar, 
as they affirm, to these seas, and of which 
substance they make gloves, stockings, and 
other articles of dress. There are few or 
rather no remains of the ancient city which 
stood on the ¢erra firma; where stands the 
modern town in former ages, stood the citadel 
alone. Before leaving this place, one word 
on the bite of the Tarantula, the effect of 
which I have known many well-instructed 

rsons disposed to doubt. Staying at 

aranto only two or three days, I had no 
opportunity of being an eye-witness to the 
fact ; but applying for information to our con- 
sul, and others of credit and understanding, 
the following is the account they gave me. 
The animal lies chiefly in the hedges or 
among weeds in the corn-fields or gardens. 
The women who, as the poorer sort in this 
country—go naked-footed, are the most 
exposed, and of course the oftenest bit ; 
when they are almost instantaneously 
seized by the fever, and fall into a kind of 
convulsed trance. The musician is imme- 
diately called for, who, in running over 
his list of tunes which experience has found 
proper for the disorder, marks attentively 
which of them seems to catch the patient’s 
ear, and, as soon as he hath hit the parti- 
cular air, the patient is seized with a con- 
vulsed action on the bed, in a few minutes 
starts up,and dances violently,orrather jumps 
about in strange attitudes, but most exactly 
keeping time, till, faint and spent, he drops 
down covered with a profuse perspiration : 
after a little repose he often reiterates his 
dance a second, third, or fourth time, till 
quite exhausted he is put to bed, and at 
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length he recovers. Every year, however, 
at the period of the bite, the patient is sub- 
ject to a relapse, when he is relieved by the 
same tune; being, as it were, deaf to all 
others. It is the belief of the common 
people that they are doomed to this annual 
dancing till the animal which inflicted the 
malady dies. 

Being informed that spectators were 
often admitted, who were expected in 
general to leave some gratuity in charity 
to the patient, I asked whether the whole 
might not be a well-acted comedy, or mere 
trick, to get money.” I was answered in 
the negative: for, that the alms were so 
trifling, besides which, the patients were 
often afflicted by a complication of other 
complaints, which rendered dancing dan- 
gerous and sometimes fatal, particularly to 
pregnant women and gouty persons. The 
accident and remedy were very common, 
and there were many who made a comfort. 
able livelihood by playing to the sufferers 
from the bite of the Tarantula. 

Pelicaio, June 10. 

Yesterday morning we left Taranto and 
its rich vale, when, having passed the 
Taro, we struck into an extensive wood of 
firs and evergreens, here and there patehed 
with an acre or two of grain or pasture. 
Towards the evening we quitted it, and 
passing through an open corn country, 
arrived at Torre di Mare, consisting of a 
watch-tower and farm-house, placed nearly 
in the centre of the ancient town of Meta- 
ag the circuit of which is evidently to 

e traced. The next morning we rode 
five miles into the country to see what the 
peasants call the Tavola dei Giganti ; it is 
a ruin of some oblong building ; ten co- 
lumns of a rude Doric stand in one line; 
five only of the opposite file remain ; they 
are fluted; the diameter of the shaft is three 
feet six inches, and about five diameters 
and a half go to a column, which is more 
than those of Posti, and each hath a base. 
The whole building appeared to be about 
ninety-two feet long, by forty-six in 
breadth: some of the learned have, I 
know not why, adopted the opinion, that 
these are the ruins of the school of Archy- 
tas, who, according to Horace, “* measured 
the earth and sea, and numbered the 
sands ;” 

Te maris et terra, numeroque carentis arene 

Mensorem cohibent Archyta, 

Pulveris exigui. 

He was the scholar of Pythagoras, and, 
as well as his master, spent much time 
with the Metapontines. Certainly nothing 
can be more striking than a view of these 
ruins,—a dozen or more pillars, of a form 





and order which speak them older than 
even the note of history. Such is the vicis- 
situde of things, that, from being the pride 
of a populous city, these reliques now 
stand in the midst of an isolated corn. 
field ! 

From Torre di Mare, we proceeded to 
Pelicaio; where stood once the famous 
Heraclea, and here now stand an old 
deserted convent, and five or six miserable 
huts. 

Cosenza, June 14. 

Leaving Pelicaio we journeyed through 
an open corn country, undiversified by 
other objects than what the joyous scenes 
of harvest produced ; there being few trees, 
and fewer houses to be seen. Arriving in 
the evening at a watch-tower called Rossite, 
situated on a most romantic lofty cliff, we 
there met a jovial troop of reapers, with 
whom a scarcity of room compelled me to 
sit up all night; so, in some measure to 
take the bee’s honey with his sting, I 
determined to divert myself with this 
seeming inconvenience. Accordingly, I 
treated the party, to the number of thirty, 
with wine and tobacco ; and they, in high 
good humour with their cheer, regaled me 
with a dance ; two ata time started up to 
the tune of two voices and two guitars, and 
these were relieved at intervals by others ; 
the exact time they danced, and the gro- 
tesque attitudes they assumed, were most 
diverting and striking. One might find 
among them every figure of the ancient 
basso relievos of satyrs and fuuns; their 
dance was a kind of jig,—their hands, head, 
and in short, every part, to the full, being 
as much employed as their feet. 

The next morning, travelling along the 
coast, sometimes climbing over huge un- 
wieldy rocks, but for the most part search- 
ing our road through a charmingly scented 
grove of evergreens, we, in fine, reached 
the lowest part of the gulf of Taranto ; 
thence striking into the country moderately 
rich in various kinds of grain, we in the 
evening arrived at and passed the river 
Sybaris, now called the Cochile, and soon 
afterwards we passed the Cratis, which 
still retains its ancient name, Between 
these two rivers stands a miserable village 
of six houses, bearing the pompous name 
of Sybaris Rovinata, supposed to be pre- 
cisely the spot where anciently stood the 
renowned city of Sybaris, of which, how- 
ever, there are no remains. Losing our 
way, we were benighted, and wandered up 
a branch of the Appenines to a town silu- 
ated on the summit, called Spizzano ; the 
next morning, in regaining the bottom, we 
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passed several most beautifully romantic 
villages, which, fixed on rude rocky emi- 
nences, half way down the declivity, were 
dashed by torrents, rushing from above, 
but skirted by groves of myrtle and the 
mountain fir; adorned, in short, with all 
the wild beauties of majestic nature. De- 
scended from the hill, we turned, winding 
up a vale, bounded on either side by the 
towering Appenines, two vast branches of 
which, from a distance of forty miles, run 
to meet each other. In the angle of their 
connexion stands Cosenza, where we 
arrived in the evening of the 13th. The 
road from the Cape of Leuca, round the 
guif of Taranto to Cosenza, was not 
obstructed by a single hill, except a small 
ascent of the Appenines all the way from 
Gallipoli. On the Adriatic coast, from 
L’Ofanto to the extreme Cape, there is 
not a stream worthy of the name of a river: 
nor, indeed, till you reach Taranto, and 
enter the province of the Basilicate. This 
province has several rivers, which in 
summer are mere gravel pits, but in winter 
are impassable torrents, and often flood the 
whole country. The Basilicate produces 
little else but corn, the harvest of which 
commences in June. The accommoda- 
tions here are rather of the worst kind ; the 
houses are filled with every kind of vermin, 
and obnoxious to very bad air; beds on 
which there is no sleeping, and board 
where is no eating; a wooden chair, or 
bench, to rest on ; and eggs for breakfast, 
eggs for dinner, and eggs for supper, are 
the best fare that one can in general meet 
with, The people we found rough and 
free in their address, obliging when treated 
with familiarity, and extremely cunning 
and adroit in all their dealings. I speak 
not of Taranto, for in that and every other 
great town we passed through, we found 
the inhabitants as well informed and _ polite 
as in Naples itself. 

As you recede from the Appulian coast, 
you find the people less polished in pro- 
portion to their distance from it. In Ca- 
labria, they fall into the most untutored 
and nearly savage brutality; which cha- 
racter, however, they partake with most 
inhabitants of mountainous countries. 


Tropza, June 19. 


The 17th we left Cosenza, a good town, 
but indifferent with respect to its buildings ; 
striking, but unwholesome from its situ- 
ation ; pleasing, from the hospitality of the 
better sort of the inhabitants ; terrible, from 
the impositions and daring villany of the 
common people ; who, in this place, and, 
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indeed, throughout Calabria, have all the 
appearance of the most cut-throat devils I 
ever beheld. Scarcely were we out of 
Cosenza, when, by a most rugged path, 
we began to ascend the Appenines ; some- 
times clambering over huge stones, and 
fragments torn by torrents from the sum- 
mit, and lodged in the narrow ridge which 
forms the road. On either side are a pre- 
cipice and mountain, one as deep as the 
caverns of hell, and the other reaching the 
heavens ; sometimes the road seemed to 
have lost itself amidst lofty pines, and was 
to be sought for here and there, till at 
length we pursued our journey along the 
bed of a river. On gaining, however, the 
utmost height of the lofty ridge, we had a 
noble view of the Lipari islands, which 
we lost again as we descended to and 
entered Armantea, This is a small town 
situated on a vast rock, forming a tremen- 
dous precipice to the beach, and split to 
the north by the channel of a river ; it is a 
very striking and picturesque, but not an 
enviable situation, since a person cannot 
get a foot over the threshold, without the 
risk of breaking his neck. Here we lost a 
most agreeable companion and excellent 
cook: Mr. T——, finding himself so much 
incommoded by the heats, that, fearing fur- 
ther travelling might be dangerous, he and 
his servant Francis embarked from thence 
in a boat for Naples; while we the same 
morning set sail in a fishing-bark for 
Sicily. 

Having passed, at no great distance 
from land, for observation, the great gulf 
of Euphemia, in the evening we landed 
and lay at Tropza, a small town situated 
on a bold cliff. This coast of Italy is not 
tame and level as on the Adriatic side ; 
the mountains stretch quite to the sea, 
and these, cut or worn away by the 
waves, form vast rocks and tremendous 
declivities. 


Girgenti in Sicily, 
Aug. 6, 1772. 

We coasted the country, which is chiefly 
cultivated with corn, as far as Alicata, a 
small town and sea-port, where we stopped 
to recruit our stock of provisions and water. 
Searching each corner for some vestige of 
antiquity, we found on a large stone in the 
cathedral wall, a Greek inscription, con- 
taining a decree of the Senate of Gela, in 
favour of a youth who had excelled in the 
public schools. Is it marvellous that art, 
science, literature, and philosophy, flourish. 
ed in such superiority in an age and coun- 





try, the heads of which were so solicitous 
for their progress, and so careful to com. 
memorate the improvement of the youngest 
citizens. As there was little else remark- 
able in the place, we re-embarked for 
Girgenti, which is only ‘eighteen miles 
distant. 

This port, without possessing any advan- 
tages from nature, is formed by an arti- 
ficial mole, which embraces the whole 
harbour, in order to its more effectual 
security and defence from the violence of 
the winds and sea; but the entrance being 
narrow, is of course liable to be choaked 
up by sand and gravel, It is at present 
inaccessible to large vessels, and in 
a very short time even tartanes and 
other smaller craft will find the entrance 
difficult. 

Taking mules, we proceeded on a good 
beaten road; but from the sea it is almost 
one uninterrupted ascent to the town, which 
being situated on the pinnacle of a very 
lofty hill, commands a vast extent of coun- 
try round, laid out in various sorts of cul- 
ture, but more particularly that of corn; 
which is the staple article of commerce of 
this southern coast, and for which Girgenti 
has ever been the great emporium. The 
hedges are formed of the Indian twig, and 
sometimes aloes, which, when in bloom, is 
the most beautiful plant I remember to 
have seen. Of modern curiosities in this 
place, there is little observable, save some 
— in the convent of the Capuchines, 

y one of that order, the Padre Felice, 
who, if he had joined the advantages of 
education and the study of the antique to 
his elegant fancy, forcible expression, and 
accurate drawing, would have more than 
rivalled the Cingue Centi. In the cathedral 
is preserved an exceeding fine sarcophagus, 
of Grecian sculpture. Midway between 
Girgenti and the sea stand the numerous 
remains of the ancient Agragas, or Agri- 
gentum, built a short time after Syra- 
cuse, by the Geloi, but, according to others, 
by united colonies from Rhodes and Crete. 
Instead of walls, they take advantage of 
the precipices every where surrounding the 
town, and, cutting away or building to 
those parts, where the ascent was prac- 
ticable, they formed a fortification, which in 
those times might be deemed impregnable. 
These defences still wear an appearance 
which proves them to have been originally 
something more than the work of mere 
nature; besides which, there are observable 
in them many artificial cavities, that, from 
their form and construction, were probably 
places of sepulture. There are here ves- 
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tiges of seven different temples, or other 
public buildings. 

The antiquaries of the place have ran- 
sacked Cicero’s accusation of Verres, the 
ninth book of Polybius, the thirteenth of 
Diodorus Seculus for titles to them, and 
have bestowed them, as I believe, wholly 
atrandom. The most western temple, of 
which there remain only two columns, they 
call the temple of Vulcan: the next, pro- 
ceeding in a direct line eastward, they have 
named the temple of Jupiter Olympius, and, 
indeed, with some probability; at least 
these massive and enormous ruins well 
correspond with the ideas which have 
been transmitted to us of that prodigious 
structure. The next building, proceeding in 
the same direction, they term the temple of 
Concord ; it is almost entire, and consists 
of a small oblong chamber, surrounded by 
a Doric colonnade of thirteen columns in 
depth by six in front. The next temple in 
the same direction, they have entitled that 
of Juno Lucina; it is in a more ruined 
state than the preceding one, and not of 
such bulky proportion, containing eleven 
columns in depth, by six infront. A good 
way eastward is a piece of old wall, form- 
ing part of a small chapel, which they 
have with great facility found out to be’a 
vestige of the temple of Ceres and Pro- 
serpine. Below, in the valley betwixt the 
sea and hill, they shew two pillars, whose 
intercolumniation is filled up by a wall, 
which is likewise antique, and now forming 
part of a farm house ; and here, they say, 
was the temple of Aésculapius. In this 
valley is a curious and almost perfect build- 
ing, about twelve feet square at the base, 
by twenty-four feet in height; the first 
twelve feet bearing the appearance of a 
pedestal, the upper part adorned on every 
side with false doors, and the angles with 
small Ionic columns, to which I observed 
prefixed the Doric triglyph: this build- 
ing they have entitled the tomb of The- 
ron, celebrated by Pindar in his second 
Olympic. 

I did not find that this place retained its 
former high repute for its breed of horses. 


Salinunte, August 14th. 


The 12th we took leave of our hospita- 
ble Capuchins of Girgenti, and, descending 
to the port, we re-embarked in our spinaro, 
When coasting a country, rich indeed in 
soil, but poor of inhabitants, we the second 
day went on shore to visit the very remark- 
able ruins of Salinunte or ZeAcvor, so called 
from the great quantity of parsley which 
Spontaneously grew there, For near a 


mile are extended fragments of a most 
massy proportion, heaps of capitals, and 
columns of a diameter almost incredible. 
I measured one capital of a single stone of 
twelve feet diameter, of which the column 
measured about seven. Of these vast piles 
of building, there is not a column but hath 
bowed to the force of time. Whether these 
vast structures bore anciently the title of 
portico, basilica, or temple, in their present 
condition I should think it impertinent 
vanity to discuss. The architecture appears 
to have been wholly Doric, but of diverse 
proportion. 
(Tobe continued.) 
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Tuat portion of meteorological science 
which relates to the direction of the aérial 
currents, must at all times be interesting, as 
the variety of weather accompanying the 
seasons depend greatly on the character of 
the wind that sweeps over the earth’s sur- 
face ; and, before meteorology can be ad- 
vanced to a degree of perfection sufficient 
to enable us to predict with certainty the 
kind of weather that will take place, numer- 
ous and accurate observations on the winds 
must be made at several places by observers 
acting in concert, which observations must 
be carefully compared with each other. 
We have been led to make these remarks 
by the consideration, that, however valuable 
the careful observations on the weight, 
temperature, and moisture of the atmo- 
sphere, now in progress, may be, yet they 
can supply but a few links in the chain of 
meteorological science, it must be evident 
that the wind greatly influences these 
elements of climate. If the current sweeps 
over a dry and arid tract of land, we have 
a dry atmosphere; does it pass over the 
snowy regions of the north, the tempe. 
rature is diminished ; does it arrive on our 
southern shores from the vast surface of the 
Atlantic, the air is loaded with moisture, 
and the thermometer. marks a warmer 
atmosphere. It must, therefore, be inte- 
resting to devote our attention to the direc- 
tion of the aérial currents, and inquire 
where did a particular current begin to 
blow? Where did it cease? Over what 
space of surface did it sweep? What was 
its length ? its breadth? and depth? These 
are questions highly interesting to every 
meteorologist, and any approximation 
towards their solution must consequently 
possess much interest. The aérial currents 
may be divided into two kinds—those 
existing in the higher regions of the atmo. 
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sphere, which are termed the upper cur- 
rents ; these may be observed by carefully 
noticing the direction in which the clouds 
move: and those noticed in the lower 
regions, near the earth’s surface, which are 
observed by means of the direction of the 
vanes. The lower currents are most gene- 
rally observed, and recorded in our various 
meteorological journals; but it is to be 
regretted that these observations are iso- 
lated, the observers adopting different times 
and methods of taking and recording their 
observations. It has been found that the 
vanes exhibit considerable vacillation in 
consequence of several currents existing at 
the same time in their neighbourhoods ; 
and, in order to obtain as accurate results 
as possible from the observation of them, 
we would suggest that several observations 
be made during the day, (hourly would be 
most desirable, but, where this is not prac- 
ticable, at intervals of two or three hours 
may be sufficient,) and reduced to a mean 
which would approximate nearer to the 
principal currents that sweep over the 
earth’s surface. Now, were each observer 
thus to reduce his observations, it is pro- 
bable many peculiarities dependent on 
locality would be got rid of, and a careful 
comparison of such observations made at 
several places would doubtless be attended 
with very interesting results. Dr. Forster 
(of whose researches we have before had 
occasion to speak) has observed, that the 
upper currents are not arranged horizon- 
tally, but inclined to the surface at various 
angles, consequently a portion of a current, 
in many cases, may be seen moving in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere while the 
lower current is different; if the upper 
current possessex much depth, a portion of 
it may ultimavely sweep over the surface at 
the same place, and the continuance of this 
derived lower current will depend greatly 
on the depth of the current of which it is a 
portion. Observations on the motions of 
the clouds are therefore highly important, to 
determine the course of these upper cur- 
rents. It is, however, important that not 
only the direction in which the clouds move 
should be registered, but also the kind of 
cloud observed in motion ; for this purpose 
the observers should determine on using 
one nomenclature. Professor Forbes, in 
his report on meteorology read before the 
British Association, has suggested the utility 
of constructing maps of the clouds at various 
places, and considers that a comparison of 
such maps would be highly interesting: 
much difficulty, however, would be ex- 
perienced in adopting such a method ; but, 
by carefully registering the varieties of cloud 
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observed according to a generally received 
nomenclature, with their motion, the same 
object will be attained: and, were these 
observations made along a series of lines in 
which the clouds are generally found to 
move, they would derive additional value. 
We would recommend that at several sta- 
tions along such lines, observers should 
carefully notice the direction in which the 
clouds move at the same time, and register 
such observations according to a plan agreed 
to by all; from this method much valuable 
data may doubtless be obtained. The fol- 
lowing stations in England appear particu- 
larly suitable for observations of this kind, 
viz. Falmouth, Plymouth, London, and 
Harwich, which form a line, having a 
W.S.W. and E.N.E. direction ; Liverpool, 
Walsall, London, and Winchelsea, a line 
with nearly a N.W. and S.E direction ; 
Portsmouth, London, Epping, Stowmarket, 
and Yarmouth, a S,W. and N.E. line; and 
Brighton, London, Boston, and Flam- 
borough Head, a N. and S. line. 


a 
INFANT SCHOOLS, 


Inrant schools have become numerous 
within the last few years in several districts, 
and are rapidily spreading into others, so 
that they promise fair to become general, 
at no distant period, throughout this island. 
They essentially serve that class of society 
which have no domestic servants, by taking 
charge of their children at a trifling expense 
during a large portion of the day, leaving 
the parents at liberty to pursue their domes- 
tic concerns ; and while they subserve their 
convenience, materially benefit the rising 
generation, by imbuing their minds, at the 
earliest period of their lives, with the rudi- 
ments of an education, which, if duly fol- 
lowed up, would issue in accomplishments 
which this class of society cannot obtain 
through any of the ordinary modes in use. 
The lessons given in infant schools may, 
with every propriety, be associated with 
the strong idea which we entertain of first 
impressions ; because, in point of time, or 
early age, they are in reality first impres- 
sions, and, as such, the more likely to be 
permanent. We perceive in the decline of 
life, even up to extreme old age, that the 
earliest impressions are the longest and 
most distinctly retained; there being 
instances, all but innumerable, of aged per- 
sons, who have lost almost all recollection 
of the scenes which passed over them in 
middle life, in whose bosoms, the scenes of 
childhood and youth glow with a freshness 
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and delight inconceivable to any of those 
who fail to associate the earliest and latest 
ages of man with the idea of first and 
second childhood. 

An infant of four years of age, and an 
untaught youth of fourteen, occupy two 
extremes; the first has nothing to unlearn, 
the second has almost every thing; for the 
mind is an active principle, awake or 
asleep it acts, and its action approaches to, 
if it is not actually incessant. What a 
mass of heterogeneous matter must, there- 
fore, accumulate in the mind of an unedu- 
cated boy, from infancy to the age of four- 
teen, yea, even to the age of ten or twelve 
years; and how ungenial must such a 
mind have become to the culture of educa- 
tion! What an herculean task must it be 
to dislodge all this ungenial matter — to 
root out all these weeds, in order to make 
room and prepare the mind for the seeds of 
true science—for truth ! 

Indolence and inactivity, except in 
the pursuit of vanity, too often while 
away infancy; and if afterwards in 
youth the latent faculties are lashed up 
into exercise at all, this exercise is fre- 
quently inefficient ; because from habitual 
indolence it lacks that peculiar energy 
which juvenile enjoyment, in early com- 
pany with kindred spirits, all engaged in 
the same pursuits, imparts to infant 
scholars, who in their earliest lessons seem 
to be engaged in playful amusement 
rather than an academic toil. This inapt- 
ness to learn, as youth and manhood 
advance, is notorious when the party has 
attained a certain age; for you are in de- 
spair of teaching a man what a boy would 
learn with ease. 

The depravity of human nature displays 
itself early, yea, even in infancy; the 
standard of truth ought, therefore, to be 
lifted up in the minds of children as early 
as possible ; because, if their earliest atten- 
tion is not called to wisdom, truth, 
righteousness, it will be wholly occupied 
with folly and vanity ; and the longer it is 
occupied with these, the more stubborn 
and refractory will the evil principle 
become, and of course the more difficult 
to be expelled. 

It is true, all good flows from God, and 
without him, and, of course, without his 
aid, we can do nothing; but it is equally 
true, that he gives his blessing to the use of 
means, and only prevents us by disposing 
the soul to the use of those means, and 
giving us, by his holy Spirit, the power of 
using them efficaciously. The sooner, 
therefore, a pious person, in the use of the 
means, endeavours to inculcate truth, and 
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in faithful prayer looks up to, and humbly 
solicits God, for the grace of the means, the 
sooner will the infant mind, thus acted 
upon within and from without, become 
fraught with truth, and bear fruit to his 
glory, who calls early as well as late, the 
spirits of mankind to seek His face and 
live. 

What is proper toteach an infant of 
three years of age? is a question which 
may with every propriety be asked here, 
because it is of importance to know this 
at the outset of infant education. I con- 
ceive, however, this question may be 
answered in three words, viz.—every good 
thing. And the teaching of these is not 
surrounded by insuimountable difficulties, 
provided the patieuce of the teacher holds 
out, and prevents him from pressing upon 
the infant mind a profusion of science at 
once, but leads him to sow from day to 
day precious seed, and wait for its genial 
germination. In religion, truth is at hand, 
amply stored up in the sacred scriptures, 
and in school-book selections therefrom, for 
every individual that can read them; and 
an infant of four years of age, or even 
three, will learn to read in a few weeks. In 
the sciences, juvenile treatises exist in rich 
abundance and in enticing forms, from 
which whoever can read may be taught 
wisdom, not all at once, but in that beauti- 
fully playful progression which invites the 
infant mind to action, and delights it at 
the same moment; quite enough to smooth 
the otherwise rough path of lore, yea, and 
plant its borders with sweets and flowers. 

The interrogatory system, aided by exer- 
cise, frequent inferences, and symbols, calls 
the attention, attracts the curiosity of the 
infant mind, and teaches not only the indi- 
vidual interrogated and exercised, but the 
whole class, and often the whole school. 
This admirably tends to expand the infant 
mind, which on every expansion, being 
of course more capacious, digests the les- 
sons, and makes them its own. Thus 
repeated lessons add daily to the store of 
learning, while they prevent the accumu- 
lation of fanciful follies and idle vanities 
which would otherwise engross the soul. 

Is a child of three or four years of age 
capable of this? Whoever takes the pains 
of sifting this matier to the bottom, con- 
vinced by experience, will answer in the 
affirmative. Having carefully examined 
numbers, [ cannot refrain from stating my 
firm belief, that children of tender age are 
capable of Jearning, and that we are equal 
to the task of teaching them almost every 
thing that men in ordinary life are them- 
selves acquainted with. It is by analogy 
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often in our power to elicit truths, which, by 
reason of its incarnation, the soul is not 
capable of arriving at by a straightforward 
course: hence, natural things are almost 
universally used in the inspired vo- 
lume, in the way of similitude, to teach 
spiritual things to mankind, by the Great 

eacher of all; and there is some analogy 
between the corporeal and the spiritual in 
man; and the union between them is so 
curious and so intimate, that the progression 
of the one, which we can see, may fitly 
enough. convey to us an idea of the progress 
of the other, which we cannot see. The 
soul, it is true, is of an order in creation 
superior to the body,—this is obvious 
throughout life, but in the act of death it is 
pre-eminent ; for while the soul of a dying 
saint rejoices and exults in its felicity and 
immortality, the body dies, and speedily 
returns to the dust from whence it was 
taken, while the soul returns to God who 
gave it. Yet superior as the soul is to the 
body, there are many circumstances which 
are common to both, and from which we 
may take lessons in our journey through 
life. Originally, the infant is fed by the 
mother, first in the womb, when the exer 
cise of the mother suffices for herself and 
the infant, and secondly at the breast; but, 
weaned from the breast, it is fed by aliment 
carefully culled out of the ordinary food of 
man, and nourished by the exercise of its 
own members, and from conception to 
birth, and from birth to manhood, increases 
in volume and strength (if not impeded in 
its progress by disease) every hour. Why 
should we deny to the soul similar capa- 
bilities? From birth to manhood why 
should not the soul expand, if due aliment 
and exercise are afforded to it, as well as the 
body? Or, if you say, this expansion is not 
in progress froin birth to manhood, can 
you name the precise age when it does 
commence? If the increase in volume 
and strength of the body, under the very 
different circumstances of its existence, is 
gradually progressing from the moment of 
existence to maturity, why should not 
this be the case with the soul? I see no 
reason why it should not, and by expe- 
rience am firmly persuaded it does thus 
progress, if proper nutriment, viz. due 
instruction and appropriate exercise, is 
afforded it, in due time and form, and from 
time to time. 

Heretofore I have seen only those infant 
schools which are composed of children 
sent forth by parents who, having no 
domestic servant, were thus disencumbered 
of their offspring during a great portion of 
the day; but an opportunity occurred dur. 
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ing this autumn, of inspecting an infant 
school, taught by Miss Davis, at Margate, 
which consists of children from three to ten 
years of age, whose parents can well afford 
to bear the expenses of a liberal education, 
and, being in the habit of keeping domestic 
servants, are under no temptation to send 
them out of the house,—but prefer that mode 
of education to the teaching of a governess 
at home, or a boarding-school abroad. 
Instead of whiling away their infancy, 
I beheld these scholars playfully learning 
science : and the excellence of the teaching, 
and the proficiency of those who were 
taught, delighted me exceedingly. In 
reading, in writing, and in reciting, they 
excelled ; the promptitude and accuracy of 
their answers in arithmetic, in grammar, 
the mathematics, geography, &c. astonished 
me; and their general acquaintance with 
the scriptures of truth delighted my soul. 
In other schools than infant schools, at 
home and abroad, I have witnessed this 
divine proficiency in children of tender age, 
even in the churches of Christ. From the 
lips of infants in health, amidst disease and 
weakness, yea, even in death, I have heard 
reiterated bursts of praise, which evinced 
a strength and fervour of soul, out of all 
comparison with «ue feeble tenement of 
flesh, which melted away beneath its efforts. 

“ Jesus said, Yea, have ye never read, 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou [God ] hast perfected praise?” 

Ws. Cotpwe Lt. 
King Square, Oct. 11, 1834. 


— 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue latter part of the A'stival season of the 
present year has been particularly remark- 
able for its extraordinary mildness, and pro- 
tracted length; in many instances it has 
presented the appearance of a second 
spring; fruit and flowering plants have 
reblossomed, their buds have unfolded, and 
several esculent vegetables peculiar to the 
summer have produced late crops. The 
fineness of the weather has led many per- 
sons to ascribe it to various causes, among 
which the great comet of Halley, expected 
in .1835 holds a prominent place: it is 
usual, when one of these remarkable visitors 
appears in our hemisphere, to ascribe a 
period of fine weather occurring about 
the time of its appearance, to its influence ; 
we do not, however, remember to have seen 
any set of observations made with reference 
to this point, or any existing ones arranged 
or compared for the porpose of acertaining 
whether any connection exists between these 
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zthereal wanderers and atmospheric pheno- 
mena, except a comparison of the tempera. 
ture of thirty years from 1632 to 1785, in 
which comets appeared, and which were 
remarkable either for their high or low tem- 
perature, published in the Penny Maga- 
zine, of October 27, 1832, from a work by 
Littrow, Professor of astronomy, Vienna, on 
the comet of 1832. In this comparison 
it appears that in 15 years out of 153, 
when comets were visible, the temperature 
was higher than usual, while in another 15 
years, when comets were also seen, the tem- 
perature was diminished ; it was also ascer- 
tained, from a register kept at the Vienna 
observatory during 28 years, that for every 
10 hot years there are 14 comets observed, 
for every 10 cold years 16 comets, and for 
every 10 middling years 20 comets: the 
evident conclusion from these compari- 
sons is, that comets are unconnected 
with atmospheric phenomena: the opi- 
nion of the connexion of comets with 
an increase of temparatiire is, however, 
so deeply implanted in the public mind, 
that we can scarcely hear of the appearance 
of a comet, than it is immediately predicted 
that very hot weather will shortly follow ; 
this was the case at the last appearance of 
Biela’s comet ia 1832, and we conceive this 
tendency to attribute a set of phenomena 
to a wrong cause is calculated in many 
instances to prevent us arriving at a right 
one; the cause of the variations in the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and the conse- 
quent changes in the weather, must be 
sought for elsewhere than in the appearance 
or influence of comets; and, should an 
increase of temperature occur at the time a 
comet becomes visible, it would be much 
more philosophical to search for the cause 
of the phenomenon by carefully arranging 
and classifying observations of a long 
period, including in its proper place the 
particular weather noticed with the appear- 
ance of the comet, than, without sufficient 
facts to support the opinion, at once ascribe 
it to the influence of the comet: about two 
months previous to the perihelion passage 
of Biela’s comet in 1832 the weather was 
particularly fine, several days occurring 
without clouds; this, we have above stated, 
was ascribed to the influence of the comet; 
it, however, appeared to form part of a series 
of atmospheric phenomena, the changes of 
which took place with great regularity ; the 
solstitial and estival seasons of that year 
were distinguished by alternate periods of 
fine and wet weather, these periods occu- 
pied about a month each, and it was at the 
end of one of the fine periods that those 
cloudless days, that autumn only produces, 
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occurred ; the real cause of this weather is, 
therefore, to be ascertained by inquiring 
into the cause that produced the phenomena 
of periodicity so particularly remarkable in 
that year: the winds, the clouds, the wea- 
ther, and meteorological phenomena gene- 
rally, appear to undergo certain periodical 
changes, which are more or less referable 
to a monthly period ; thus we have noticed 
changes of the wind occur after an interval 
of seven days, also a recurrence of a gale 
after seven days, changes of anemonal 
sagged after an interval of a month, &c. it is 
y carefully studying these periods under 
every aspect that we may hope to arrive 
at some definite rules respecting the wea- 
ther; and may it not be probable that 
these periods, although greatly modified as 
they must be by the numerous disturbing 
causes existing in the atmosphere, recur 
again at regular intervals, and in some years 
they may be a month earlier, in others a 
month later: the fine weather of the late 
wstival season of the present year may pos- 
sibly be produced by the same cause, and 
therefore be a return of the same weather 
that occurred in September 1832, but in 
the present year nearly a month later; this 
lateness will fully account for the re-budding 
and re-flowering of plants, &c. as the buds 
being formed for next spring, were by the 
protraction of the season unfolded. 





POETKY. 


A FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 
FAREWELL to thee, Summer! thy bright sun's ray, 
Hath pass'd from the lovely earth away : 

Farewell to thy biue skies and fragrant flow’rs, 

And the music which breathed through thy shady 
bowers : 

Farewell to thy breezes, soft, light, and free : — 

Summer! bright Summer! I weep for thee! 


Farewell to thee, Summer! the plaintive tone 

Of the nightingale’s lay with thee is gone. 

Thy song-birds are hush’d, their music is o’er; 

On the light wing they seek a brighter shore : 

Thy roses lie wither’d and strewn on the ground, 

And the wild winds of Autumn sigh mournfully 
round. 


Farewell to thee, Summer! mine eyes are wet 

With the mournful tears of vain regret; 

But not alone for thy flowers and skies 

My tears now fall, and my full heart sighs. 

Oh! many fond thoughts, of joy and mirth, 

Have pass’d, with thy bright skies and flowers, from 
earth. 


Yes! 'tis for memories cherished and dear, 

For hours of bliss, that I shed the fond tear; 
Memories link’d with thy fair fleeting day,— 
Dreams, which have pass’d, with thy flowers, away. 
They shall bloom again in the forest’s bowers,— 
But, alas! for the young heart’s perish’d flowers. 
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Summer! bright Summer! thy glorious ray 

Shall chase the dark Winter’s gloom away, 

The birds shall return to thy cool green bowers, 
And thy perfumed breath shall awake the flowers, 
But, oh! to my heart, wilt thou bring once more 
The blessed peace that it knew of yore? 


Perchance thy sweet breezes shall softly blow 
On a faded cheek and a weary brow. 
Perchance thy fair flowers may brightly wave 
In mockery over my lowly grave! 
Then, what shall avail thy beauty to me, 
Summer! sweet Summer! I weep for thee. 

J. A. Derra. 





Review.— Travels into Bokhara; being 
the Account of a Journey from India to 
Cabool, Yartary, and Persia; also, a 
Narrative of a Voyage on the Indus, 
Strom the Sea to Lahore, with Presents 
from the King of Great Britain ; per- 
formed under the Orders of the Supreme 
Government of India, in the Years 
1831, 1832, and 1833. By Lieutenant 
Alexander Burnes, F. R.S. of the East 
India Company’s Service, Assistant-Po- 
litical Resident in Cutch, and late on a 
Mission to the Court of Lahore, in 3 
Vols. Murray. London, 1834, 


Tue object and design of the traveller are 
thus explained in the preface to his work : 


“In the yexr 1831, I was deputed, in a political 
capacity, to the court of Lahore, charged with a 
letter from the King of England, and a present of 
some horses to the ruler of that country. The 
principal object of my journey was to trace the 
course of the Indus; which had only been crossed 
at particular points by former travellers, and had 
never been surveyed but between Tatta and 
Hydrabad. My success in this undertaking, which 
was attended with many difficulties, and the sight 
of so many tribes hitherto little known, gave fresh 
strength to a desire that I had always felt to see 
new countries, and to visit the conquests of Alex- 
ander. As the first European of modern times, 
who has navigated the Indus, I now found myself 
stimulated to extend my journey beyond that river 
—the scene of romantic achievements, which I had 
read of in early youth with the most intense 
interest.” 

This noble spirit of enterprize was met 
with proper encouragement from Lord W. 
Bentinck ; and all his arrangements being 
completed, Mr. Burnes, accompanied by 
his fellow-traveller, Mr. James Gerard, of 
the medical profession, left Lodiana on 
the frontiers, ‘the most remote station of 
British India,’ in Jan. 1832, and took the 
route that leads along the left bank of the 
Sutlege, till that river is joined by the Beas 
or Hyphasis. About fifty miles from 
Lodiana, our travellers learnt from the 
inhabitants, that the river Sutlege had been 
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obstructed in its course by a hill falling in 
upon its bed, that the course had been 
altered, and some of the villages on its 
bank swept away. 


“In a country subject to such changes, how are 
we to look for an identity between the topography 
of modern and ancient days? Yet we were now 
in the vicinity of the altars of Alexander; and if we 
sought for these relics of the ‘ Macedonian madman’ 
without success, we sought not without industry 
and enthusiasm. When the army of Alexander 
mutinied on the banks of the Hyphasis, he 
crossed that river, and raised twelve colossal altars, 
to indicate the limit and glory of his expedition. 
Major Rennell has placed the site of these monu- 
ments between the Beas and Sullege; but that 
eminent geographer is not here supported by the 
text of Alexander's historians. They do not even 
mention the Sutlege; and their allusions to a 
desert that lay beyond the Hyphasis can only be 
identified with the country beyond that river, and 
below its junction with the Sutlege, where that 
desert is still to be found. Nor is it probable that 
Alexander would erect the trophies of his conquest, 
where a smail and fordable river yet separated him 
from India. We wandered about for a few days, 
and extended our researches on every side. We 
crossed the Sutlege, and found, at the point of its 
junction with the Beas, a brick ruin, of small 
dimensions, called Andreesa, which sounded like 
Greek, but the building was of a Mohamedan age. 
We then embarked on the Hyphasis, and passed 
the confluence of the two streams, where the waters 
meet each other gently, and glide smoothly along. 
Both rivers have an equal breadth of two hundred 
yards, but the Sutlege discharges a greater volume 
of water. It was with faint hopes of success that 
we prosecuted our inquiries after these remnants 
of antiquity, since the inhabitants did not remem- 
ber to have even seen an European. It is an 
approximation, nevertheless, to discovery, to ascer- 
tain where these altars are not; and if any trace 
of them be hereafter found, they probably lie lower 
down, and on the left bank of the united stream of 
the Beas and Sutlege, there called the Garra. 
I should here mention, that, on our way from 
Lodiana, and about twenty miles from that canton- 
ment, we heard of the rivers of Tiharu, on the 
southern bank of the Sutlege, which had been 
washed into the river within the last thirty years. 
Kiln-burnt bricks of large di i and peculi 
shapes are yet found on this site, which may have 
been an ancient ruin. If the altars stood here—my 
surmises are erroneous.” 





The territory of Maharaja Runjeet Sing, 
the ruler of the Punjab, is now entered— 
and at Lahore, which once rivalled Delhi 
in magnificence, the travellers were re- 
ceived by the Maharaja with marked affa- 
bility, in a garden about two miles from 
the city :— 


** Runjeet made most particular inquiries of our 
journey; and since it was no part of my object to 
develop the entire plans we had in view, we 
informed his highness that we were proceeding 
towards our native country. He requested me to 
take a complimentary letter to the King of Eng- 
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land, which I declined, on the excuse of its endan- 
gering my safety in the intermediate territories.” 


Appropriate presents were given, and, a 
week after their arrival, the party received 
an invitation to join his highness in the 
sports of the field. A camp was formed 
twenty miles from the city : — 


“A large pavilion of red cloth, surrounded by 
extensive walls of the same materials, marked the 
encampment of Runjeet, while his troops and chiefs 
were cantoned in picturesque groups around. The 
suite of tents which had been pitched for our 
accommodation was most elegant. — They were 
made of scarlet and yellow cloth, and the ground 
was covered with the carpets of Cashmeer, and 
pieces of French satin. It was with some reluct- 
ance that I set foot upon such valuable materials. 
In each tent was a camp-bed, with curtains of yel- 
low silk, and coverlets of the same description. 
Such costly splendour was ill suited to men who 
had so little prospect even of comfort, but I must 
say that it was exhilarating at the moment.” 


The Maharaja hunts in a truly Oriental 
style: — 

“He rode a favourite bay horse, covered with an 
elegant saddle-cloth of the richest embroidery, 
ornamented, in its border, by almost every beast 
and bird which the sportsman calls his own, 
Runjeet was dressed in a tunic of green shawls 
lined with fur; his dagger was studded with the 
richest brilliants; and a light metal shield, the gift 
of the ex-king of Cabool, completed his equipment. 
A train of elephants followed him; and a pack of 
dogs, of motley breed, natives of Sinde, Bokhara, 
Iran, and his own dominions, led the van. His 
falconers supported their noble birds on their fists. 
They fluttered at his side, and shook the bells sus- 
pended from their feet. A company of infantry, in 
extended order, with two or three hundred horse- 
men, swept the ground; and we followed the 
foresters with their rude halberds, who soon dis- 
turbed the game. We were to encounter hogs 
instead of tigers. The swords of the Seiks glittered 
in the sun, and in the course of half an hour eight 
monsters had bitten the dust, and many more were 
entrapped by snares. Most of the animals had 
been slain by the horsemen with their swords; 
afew had been wounded by the matchlock. The 
sport might not be duly appreciated by a European 
sportsman, since the hogs had but a small chance 
of escape ; yet I am sure the excitement of the field 
was great. The scene took place in a plain covered 
with high grass, in the open patches of which we 
could see from our elephants the brilliant display 
with great advantage. The bright-coloured dresses 
of the courtiers had a striking effect. Runjeet him- 
self viewed each hog as it fell, and keenly turned 
to the scene of passing slaughter; in the course of 
an hour and a half we returned to our tents, and 
saw each of the successful sportsmen rewarded. 
The live hogs were then brought, tied by one leg to 
a stake, and baited with dogs. The sport isa 
cruel one, and does not afford any great amuse- 
ment; the courage and fire of the animals are 
renewed by dashing water over them. After wit- 
nessing it for a short time, an order was given to 
set all the live hogs at liberty, as Runjeet said, that 
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they might praise his humanity; and the infuriated 
animals scampered through the crowded encamp- 
ment, to the great delight of the assembled mul- 
titude.” 


Another entertainment was given by his 
highness, equally characteristic, but one of 
more splendour and elegance :— 


“We met in a garden, and proceeded with him 
to the appointed place, which was superbly illumi- 
nated with waxen tapers, on the occasion. Bottles 
filled with different-coloured water were placed 
near the lights, and increased the splendour. We 
were first conducted to the great hall, the ancient 
seat of the Mogul emperors, which is about seventy 
feet long, and opened to the front by an arched 
colonnade of marble. The ceiling and walls are 
entirely inlaid with mirrors, or gilded; and on this 
occasion presented a scene of great magnificence. 
There are many parts of this place, which, like 
that of Delhi, evidently owe much “of their archi- 
tectural beauty to the genius of an European artist. 
We withdrew from the great hall to a small apart- 
ment, the bed-room of the Maharaja, where it was 
intended that the festivities of the ceremony should 
take place. ‘The chairs were of silver, and there 
was a camp bedstead, the frame-work of which 
posts, and legs, were entirely covered with gold, 
and the canopy was one massy sheet of the same 
precious metal.’ It stood on footstools raised about 
ten inches from the ground, and which were also of 
gold. The curtains were of Cashmeer shawl. 
Near it stood a round chair of gold; and in one of 
the upper rooms of the palace we saw the counter- 
parts of these costly ornaments. The candles that 
lighted up the apartment were held in branch 
sticks of gold. The little room in which we sat 
was splendidly gilded; and the side which was 
next the court was closed by a screen of yellow 
silk. Here we enjoyed the society of our royal 
entertainer, who freely circulated the wine, filled 
our glasses himself, and gave every encouragement 
by his own example. Runjeet drinks by the 
weight, and his usual dose does not exceed that of 
eight pice (a small copper coin ;) but on this occa- 
sion he had quaffed the measure of eighteen. 
His favourite beverage is a spirit distilled from 
the grapes of Cabool, which is very fiery,and stronger 
than brandy. In his cups he became very amus- 
ing, and mentioned many incidents of his private 
life. He had quelled two mutinies among his 
troops; three of his chiefs had, at different times, 
fallen by his side; and he had once challenged his 
adversary to settle the dispute by single combat. 
The battles of his highness infected the dancing 
ladies, whom he had introduced in a later period 
of the evening, according to his custom. He gave 
them spirits; and they tore and fought with each 
other, much to his amusement, and the pain of the 
poor creatures, who lost some ponderous ornaments 
from{their ears and noses in the scuffle. Supper 
was introduced, and consisted of different kinds of 
meat, richly cooked, and which, in contrast to the 
surrounding magnificence, were handed up in 
leaves sewed into the shape of cups. They contained 
hare, partridge, pork, and all sorts of game, &c. of 
which Runjeet partook freely, and handed to us! 
There were also a variety of confections and ices; 
but it is easier to describe these matters of fact 
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than the scene in which they took place. We broke 
up long past midnight.” 

Before the travellers left these scenes of 
Eastern magnificence, they received much 
information for their future guidance, from 
two French gentlemen, Messrs. Allard and 
Court, who had travelled overland from 
Persia, through a part of the countries their 
brother Europeans were about to traverse, 
and who, it is stated, seemed to vie with 
each other in every act of kindness. The 
latter wrote some detailed instructions in 
French, which are inserted, and which 
appear full of judicious advice. After 
leaving Lahore, a journey of forty - five 
miles brought the party to the banks of the 
Jelum, or the famous Hydaspes of the 
Greeks. At Pind Dadun Khan, the capital 
of a small district, with a population of 
about 6,000, they were met and welcomed 
by the authorities on the banks of the river, 
and presented with a purse of five huudred 
rupees, and some jars of sweetmeats. The 
frame-work of the houses in this town are 
of cedar (deodar,) which is floated down 
the river from the Himalaya. —They saw 
a cedar-tree lying on the banks of the 
Hydaspes thirteen feet in circumference :— 

“On this river the Macedonians constructed the 
fleet by which they navigated the Indus ; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that in none of the other Punjah 
rivers are such trees floated down, nor do there 
exist any where else such facilities for the construc- 
tion of the vessels.” 


Within five miles of this town lies the 
salt range, which stretches from the Indus 
to the Hydaspes.—Mr. Burnes visited the 
excavations which are made for the extrac- 
tion of the mineral :— 


“We were conducted bya narrow gallery, suffi- 
cient to admit of one person passing another, for 
about three hundred and fifty yards, of which fifty 
may be taken as actual descent. Here we entered 
a cavern of irregular dimensions, and about one 
hundred feet high, encrusted entirely in salt. 
The mineral is deposited in strata of the utmost 
irregularity, occurring, like the external rock, in 
vertical layers. Some of them, however, subtend 
an angle of from twenty to thirty degrees, and have 
the same appearance as bricks that have been 
placed upon one another. None of the layers 
exceed a foot and a half in thickness, and each is 
distinctly separated from its neighbour by a deposit 
of argillaceous earth, about an eighth of an inch 
thick, which lies like mortar between the strata. 
Some of the salt occurs in hexagonal crystals, but 
oftener in masses: the whole of it is tinged with 
red, varying from the slightest shade to the deepest 
hue; when pounded, the salt is white. The tem- 
perature of the cavern exceeded that of the open 


little or no alteration, while the heat outside alters 
with the season. There was no moist feeling 
which one might have expected in a salt mine.” 
Upwards of one hundred persons, men, women, 
and children, were at work in the mine. To pass 
to a more classical theme, —about fifteen miles 
below Jelum, and a thousand yards frem the 
Hydaspes, are some extensive ruins called Oodee- 
nuggur, apparently of a large city. The traditions 
of the people regarding these refer to the 
deluge, and the time of Noah. Copper coins are 
found, but those brought to our traveller were 
inscribed with Arabic characters. A slab, with an 
inscription in the same language, was also shewn, 
and M. Court had found a fluted pillar near this 
site, with a capital very like the Corinthian order, 
—the figure upon it was Hindoo. On the opposite 
side of the Hydaspes to Darapoor stands a mound, 
said to be coeval with Oodeenuggur, where the 
village of Moong is built, at which our author pro- 
cured two Sanscrit coins. — He does not think it 
improbable that Oodeenuggur may represent the 
site of Nicw, and the remains on the western bank 
tuat of Bucephalia. 

‘In our search for the remnants of Alaxander’s 
cities, we are led into reflections on the state of 
the country in those days; and it is curious to 
compare them with our own times. We are 
informed that Porus, with whom Alexander fought 
on the banks of this river, maintained a force of 
30,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry, with 200 ele- 
phants, and 300 war chariots; and that he had 
subdued all his neighbours. Now, if we change 
the war-chariots into guns, we have precisely the 
regular force of Runjeet Sing, the modern Porus, 
who has likewise overwhelmed all his neighbours, 
The same country will generally produce the same 
number of troops, if its population be not reduced 
by adventitious circumstances.” 


On quitting the banks of the Hydaspes 
the travellers entered thé country of Pote- 
war, inhabited by a tribe called Gukers ; 
afterwards reached the celebrated fort of 
Rotas, considered to be one of the great 
bulwarks between Tartary and India, A 
few days after, the party encamped on the 
banks of the Indus, and forded this great 
river :— 

“We mounted one of the chief’s elephants, and, 
accompanied by himself (Loidar Huvee Sing, the 
commander of the Runjeet’s troops,) and two hun- 
dred horsemen, passed a few miles down the river 
to the village of Khyrukhuel, about five miles 
above Attok. The stream was here divided into 
three branches, and in the two first gushed with 
amazing violence. I did not like the appearance 
of the torrent, and, though I said nothing, would 
have willingly turned back ; but how could that be, 
when I had been the foremost to propose it? The 
chief rallied his escort round him, threw a piece of 
silver money into the river, according to custom, 
and‘dashed into it! We followed, and the whole of 
our party reached in safety. While on the island, 
and preparing to enter the principal branch, a 








air by twenty degrees, where the ther t 

stood at sixty-four (in February.) The natives 
state that these mines are much colder in the hot 
season; but this only shews that they undergo 


lancholy accident occurred to some stragglers, 
who attempted to follow us. They were seven in 
number; and, instead of crossing at the exact 
point where we had effected the passage, they 
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passed a few yards lower down, with the water but 
knee-deep, yet very rapid. The whole seven were 
unhorsed in a moment, and swept into the stream. 
The ferrymen ran to their assistance, and extri- 
cated them all but one poor fellow and two horses, 
whom we could see struggle, and at last sink. 
The others were rescued with great difficulty, and 
two of them were all but dead. We were shocked 
at the catastrophe, and proposed to return, but the 
chief would not listen to it. He gave a laugh, and 
said, ‘What know ye, that these fellows (he 
thought they had all gone) may be kings in 
another world; and what is the use of a Seik, if 
he cannot pass the Attok?’ (Indus.) The principal 
branch was still in our front; and I only agreed to 
cross if the horsemen were left behind. ‘Leave 
my guard?’ cried the chief, ‘impossible!’ but we 
did leave it, and safely passed the ford. The foot- 
ing was slippery, and the current shot with great 
rapidity: the colour of the water was blue, and it 
was exceedingly cold, which makes it trying to 
both man and beast. The elephants pressed up 
against the stream, and roared, as he advanced. 
The excitement of such an undertaking is great, 
and would have been exhilarating, had not our 
joey been dimmed by such a calamity. This ford 
has often been used by the Seiks, but the passage 
has involved many serious accidents.” 


The work before us is one of the most 
important and interesting of its class, 
which has appeared for many years—its 
more valuable contents remain unnoticed, 
—we shall, therefore, continue our analysis 
and extracts next month. 


Po 


Review.— The Corner Stone; or, a Fa- 


miliar Illustration of the Principles of 


Christian ‘Truth. By Jacob Abbott, 
Principal of Mount Vernon Female 
School ; Author of * The Young Chris- 
tian,” &c. Thomas Ward, & Co. Lon- 
don. 1834.* 


We have lying before us a most valuable 
addition to our religious literature. Novelty 
in doctrine is a prima facie evidence against 
any work on the great topic; and we need 
hardly say that the charge does not, in any 
degree that deserves to be mentioned, 


attach to “the Corner Stone.” But we 
wish distinctly to attribute to it all the 
excellence which consists in novelty of plan 
and illustration, in rare perspicuity of style, 
in admirable arrangement, in exalted piety, 
and most useful tendency. With a plan 
which chiefly contemplates, and most suc- 
cessfully presents, what is experimental 
and practical, is connected much that is 





* There is also another and more elegant edition 
of the same work published by Seeley and Burnside, 
with an introductory Essay by Dr. bye Smith. It 
is but just to state, that it is this edition alone from 
which the excellent author will derive any pecu- 
niary advantage.—Ep. 
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instructive in science, and much that is 
beautiful in description. In analyzing its 
contents, it is difficult, indeed impossible, 
to escape from the track which Dr, Pye 
Smith has marked in his introductory 
essay; which is rather a critical review of 
the book, than a separate or more general 
disquisition upon its topics. _ Fortunately, 
however, we are not desirous of doing so: 
we cannot improve upon the Doctor's 
comprehensiveness and conciseness, and we 
will adopt his language in presenting to the 
reader an abstract of the contents of this 
valuable treatise :— 


** «Its design is,’ says Dr. Smith ‘to shew 
that the edifice of salvation must rest upon 
Christ as its Corner-stone; and with that 
view the order of proceeding is to bring for- 
ward the leading principles of religious 
truth, as they are naturally connected with 
the various points in the history of Jesus 
Christ.” The chief of those principles may, 
as appears to me, be enumerated thus :—the 
spirituality of God, and his consequent uni- 
versality of relation to space and time ;—the 
perfections of the Divine nature, both the natu- 
ral and the moral ;—the government and legis- 
lation of God ;--the proper Deity of our Saviour, 
and of the Holy Spirit ;—the impropriety of 
attempting to subject the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity to human ideas, or forms of human descrip- 
tion ;—the proper humanity of Jesus, his per- 
fect holiness, his admirable conduct on all 
occasions, his teachings, his example, and the 
original and unrivalled manner in which he 
pursued and accomplished the purposes of his 
mission in our nature ;—the atonement for 
sin, and reconciliation of sinners effected by 
his sufferings and death; the value and 
efficacy of his obedience as an active righte- 
ousness for the complete acceptance of all 
who are united to him, before the tribunal of 
divine justice ;—the way in which our guilty 
race has treated the offers of grace and mercy 
in Christ;—the inexcusable and dreadful 
consequences of sin ;—the nature, the subtile 
forms, the guilt, and the awful punishment of 
unbelief:—the diffusion of redemption though 
the world ;—the character of true Christians, 
and the modes of influence in which that 
character should be directed for the universal 
benefit of mankind ;-—the causes of dan- 
gerous errors in religion, the primary and 
subsidiary ;—the means of obviating those 
causes;—the usual fruitlessness of specu- 
lative and verbal controversy ;—the moral 
power of simple truth; the influence of the 
Holy Spirit ;—the harmony of that Spirit 
with the intellectual and voluntary faculties 
of the human mind ;— its admirable diversity 
on the various temperaments, ages, and cir- 
cumstances of persons;—in parental disci- 
pline, schools and colleges, the public 
ministry ;—the happiness, the peculiar temp- 
tation, and the duties of genuine converts :— 
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the dreadful condition of those who become 
only half Christians, or who altogether reject 
religion.” 

After having given Dr. Smith’s analysis 
of its contents, we may add, that there is 
a beauty, a pathos, and a simplicity in its 
style, a delicacy in delineating human cha- 
racter, and a pungency in its addresses to 
the human heart, which is rarely equalled, 
and which must, we would hope, be pro- 
ductive of important and extended benefit. 
We must content ourselves with two 
extracts, in illustration of this remark. We 
choose the first, not as a favourable speci- 
men of the author’s style, but chiefly as 
exemplifying the tendency of the book : 


“Tt is surprising how much the example 
of Christ loses its power over us, simply on 
account of the absolute perfection of it. If 
he had been partly a lover of pleasure, if he 
had, for instance, built himself a splendid 
mansion, and ornamented his grounds, and 
devoted some portion of his time to selfish 
enjoyment here; or if he had entered into 
political life, and devoted a share of his atten- 
tion to promoting his own honour, and yet if 
he had torn himself away from these tempta- 
tions, so as finally to have devoted his chief 
time and attention to the glory of God and 
the good of men, then we should have felt, 
that the example was within our reach. The 
selfish and worldly spirit, which he would 
have exhibited, would, as it were, have made 
the case come home to us, and, whatever 
fidelity and zeal he might have shown in his 
work, would have allured us to an imitation 
ofit. But as it is, since he gave himself up 
wholly to his duty, since he relinquished the 
world altogether, Christians seem to think, 
that his bright example is only, to a very 
limited extent, an example for them. But 
we must remember, as I said above, that 
Jesus Christ was,a man. His powers were 
human powers, his feelings were human 
feelings, and his example is strictly and 
exactly an example for all the world. Still 
nobody considers him a fair example; at 
least, very few do. Most Christians think, 
that the general principles which regulate 
his conduct, ought to regulate theirs, but 
then the most they think of doing is to fol- 
low in his steps slowly and hesitatingly, and 
at a great distance behind. 

“And there is nothing in which the 
example of Christ takes less hold of men, 
than in this leading principle of his conduct, 
—devotedness to his Father’s business. How 
perfectly evident it is, that a very large pro- 
portion of professing Christians are doing 
their own business in ths wor'd, and not 
their Father’s. In fact, so universal is this 
sin, that there are great numbers of nominal 
Chrisians, who have no idea, no conception 
whatever, of the ground which Christianity 
takes in regard of a man’s duty. It stands 
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strikingly distinct from every other religion. 
Mahometanism leaves men to pursue their 
own objects,—to live for themselves,—only i 
prescribes some rules regulating the modes 
by which these aims shall be pursued. So 
does paganism,—so did ancient philosophy, 
—so does modern infidelity. Whatever 
moral rules all these prescribe, are rules to 
regulate pursuits, whose nature and object 
remain unchanged. But Christianity does 
no such thing. It comes with far higher 
claims,—it is no mere regulator of the 
machinery of human life. It comes to 
change the plan and object of that machinery 
altogether. 

“Look at the history of a man engrossed in 
the world. He saw, when he was young, that 
wealth gave consideration and influence to 
its possessor, and he felt a feverish sort of 
pleasure, when he received the first hundred 
dollars which he earned. He resolved to 
become rich, and, in his eagerness to go on, 
he gradually became less and less scrupulous 
about the means of advancing. He violated 
no laws; he exposed himself to no public 
disgrace, but he resorted to those means so 
well known to men of the world, by which 
he could increase his own stores at the 
expense of the rights or the happiness of 
others; and by these he has at length 
acquired a fortune. He usually attends 
public worship on the Sabbath. It would be 
disreputable not to do so. But in the morn- 
ing and evening, in his own private apart- 
ment, he will post his books, or look over 
his accounts, or plan his voyages. There is 
nothing disreputable in this. 

“He is not a profane man; not at all, in 
his own opinion. It is true, that sometimes, 
when excited, he will. make use of what he 
acknowledges to be an improper expression, 
but men will make allowances for this. He 
does not do it to such an extent as to injure 
his character. 

* He does not worship God in his family. 
He has no particular objection to religion, 
but he has no taste for it; and then, besides, 
he has not time. In order to carry on his 
plans, it is necessary for him to go early to 
his counting-house, and at night he is 
fatigued and exhausted, and wishes to rest. 
As to the answer he shall make, when, at 
last, God shall summon him to account for 
the immortal soul intrusted to him, he never 
thinks of it. Still he is not entirely devoid 
of all sense of accountability. He would not 
for the world have a note fall due without 
looking forward to the time, and being pre- 
pared for it. In fact, he plans very wisely. 
His object is, to make a fortune, and he is 
taking a most judicious and successful course. 
It is no part of his design to please God, or 
to do good to man ;—to save his own soul, or 
to prepare for a happy meeting with his 
children in heaven. This is not his business, 
and of course he does not attend to it. 

As, however, he advances in life, he begins 
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to think sametimes more seriously. His 
minister brings to his view an approaching 
judgment, and explains the strictness of 
God’s law, so that his conscience begins to 
trouble him. He perceives that though his 
mode of life has been perfectly reputable 
among men, still it must be considered some- 
what irregular when compared with God's 
law. His children begin to be ungovernable 
and dissipated as they grow up, and one of 
them comes, under very melancholy circum- 
stances, to an untimely end. He is troubled: 
in short, he resolves to reform. He banishes 
all business from the Sabbath, except that, 
when the sermon does not particularly 
interest him, he cannot help sometimes 
thinking a little of his voyages or his sales. 
He becomes more scrupulous about infring- 
ing upon his neighbour’s rights, or taking an 
unfair advantage of their necessities. He 
establishes morning and evening prayers in 
his family, and, though he does not always 
think of the Being he is addressing, he 
always regularly addresses him in words, 
and there is generally a feeling of reverence 
and awe, and a sort of vague impression on 
his mind, that he is really speaking to the 
Supreme. He becomes a benevolent man 
too: that is, when an application is made 
for charity, he gives as much as he thinks 
will be expected of him. 

“Tn a word, there is a great change in his 
character. It is true, he is still pursuing 


the same great objects, but then Christianity 


has come in to regulate the mode of his 
pursuing them. And he goes on for the rest 
of his days, making his fortune on much 
better principles, and in much better ways, 
than in the early part of his life. Still, mak- 
ing his fortune is his business. The ulti- 
mate object for which he lives and acts is to 
get money into his possession. Every thou- 
sand dollars he obtains, he invests in the 
most safe and profitable mode he can com- 
mand, and looks upon it as so much done,— 
accomplished. And when at last he comes 
to die, and on his death-bed looks over his 
past life, all the satisfaction he can have will 
be, in reflecting, that though making his 
fortune has been the object of his life, he has 
nevertheless made the last haif of it in the 
most unexceptionable manner. 

“ Now, is such a man a follower of Jesus 
Christ? Is making a fortune for himself his 
Father’s business? No: when he appears 
before God in judgment, he must expect to be 
addressed thus: ‘Did you not kuow, that 
you were stationed on earth to do good; to 
turn men to God; to set an example of 
devoted attachment to his cause; to relieve 
suffering and promote human happiness, as 
the great objects of your life? All this was 
distinctly explained to you; and that you 
might perfectly understand it, you had the 
example of Jesus Christ, your Saviour, who 
spent a life on earth in the most trying 
circamstances, for the very purpose of show- 
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ing how much is meant by the command, 
that men should serve God while they live, 
and not themselves. You were distinctly 
and emphatically told that you were not your 
own, that you had been bought with a price, 
and were bound to live and act as a steward, 
an agent, a servant. But you have not done 
so. Instead of it, you have taken possession, 
In your own name, of the means of influence 
and of usefulness which were put into your 
hands to be used for God. You have had 
your trial, and it has resulted in your deli- 
berate and final choice to act for yourself, 
and not for your Maker.” 


The next extract which we select from 
the work before us, indicates, we think, a 
very extraordinary knowledge of the human 
heart, and a corresponding power of deli- 
neating its emotions under religious impres- 
sion. Who is there, who, as he reads 
these passages, will not feel as David felt, 
when he was addressed, “Thou art the 
man.”— 


“T know of nothing which more forcibly 
illustrates the cold insensibility of men to all 
that relates to God and holiness, and the 
salvation of the soul, than the trains of reflec- 
tion which the unsanctified heart falls into, 
in its languid efforts to bring itself under 
religious influence. Let us take one case 
as a specimen of tens of thousands. The 
subject is a moral, upright young man, with 
an honest respect for religion, and a distinct 
understanding of its truths. He has been 
taught his duty from early infancy, and has 
at length left his father’s roof, to come out into 
the world; and as he has not espoused his 
Saviour’s cause, his conscience keeps up a 
perpetual murmur, which makes him restless 
and dissatisfied, and destroys his peace. He 
has, all the time,a resolution carefully laid 
up in his mind, that he will become a Chris- 
tian before long. ‘This makes him feel as 
though he was keeping salvation within his 
reach, and helps alittle to quiet conscience. 
He has lately resumed the habit, which he 
was early taught to establish, of reading a 
portion of Scripture before he retires to rest. 
This duty he generally performs, though in 
a cold and heartless manner, so that it does 
not in the least interfere with his leading, 
day after day, a life of irreligion and sin. In 
fact, he would be ashamed to have it known 
that he reads the Bible every day. 

“ He has just finished his chapter, and is 
sitting in his armed chair before the dying 
embers of his evening fire. He is alone, and 
itis near midnight. He walks to the win- 
dow, and looks for a few moments into the 
clear, cold sky, and a slight emotion swells 
his heart, as he thinks of the boundless dis- 
tance and inconceivable magnitude of the 
stars he seesthere. The feeling is mingled 
with a sort of poetic wish that he had a 
friend in the mighty Maker of them. He 
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soon gets into a contemplative mood, and 
sits down again in his armed chair before the 
fire, where a train of thought something like 
the following passes in his mind. I insert 
it, not for its dignity, or its good taste, but 
because it is true to human nature. 

“ «Oh, I do wish I was a Christian. I must 
attend to the subject. Iam now twenty-five, 
and half mankind do not live to be fifty, so 
that probably I am more than half through 
life. I should like to know exactly what my 
chance of life is. They say the insurance 
companies can tell exactly ;—wonder how 
they calculate. 

“¢But I wish I was a Christian. I do 
not know how to repent. _I will confess all 
my sins now, and try to feel penitence for 
them. I will begin back in infancy. That 
lie I told to my father about the book. 
Charles Williams sat on the same seat with 
me then.— Wonder where he is now.” 

“ Here he gets into a reverie, about home 
and scenes of childhood; presently he rises 
up and sighs, and begins to walk backwards 
and forwards across the floor. 

*“©¢Qh dear, how hard it is to confine my 
thoughts. Strange ;—going to judgment— 
all my sins recorded—coming up against 
me, and I have no heart to repent of them. 
Can see them, but can’t feel.—Mr. W.’s 
sermon was not very clear. I do not 
understand how the judgment will be 
arranged. Take a great deal of time.— 
Bible says Christ will judge the world. 

“ ¢But I must become a Christian.—And 
yet ifI should, I must make a profession of 
religion.—Very public.—What would they 
all say?’ 

“ Here he stops to look out of the window, 
and seems lost, for a few moments in 
vacancy. 

“Wonder who is sick in that house ;— 
bright light. How should I feel if I was 
taken sick to night, and knew I was going to 
die !—The time wi/l come. 

“But my sins.—Let me see ?—I dis- 
obeyed my father and mother a great many 
times; I used to take their things without 
leave,too. Stealing that ?—no,—not steal- 
ing exactly. Why not? Let me see.’ 

“He speculates a few minutes on this 
question of casuistry, and then sighs deeply 
as he finds his thoughts wandering again, 
and makes another desperate effort to bring 
them back. 

“ ¢Oh! how I wish I could really feel my 
sins. I will pray to God to forgive them, 
and then goto bed; I will sit down in my 
armed chair and pray. 

“© © God, look down in mercy, and forgive 
all my sins. I confess I have been a great 
sinner I have I ama great sin- 
ner— I (musing) — J that’s a 
beautiful blue flame ; some chemical 
substance in the coals,—azure (mus- 
ing) O my God, forgive me, and enable 
me to repent of all my sins :—beautiful ;— 
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what a singular thing flame is,—distinct 
shape, but no substance ! 

“Oh! how my thoughts will wander. 
I wish I could confine them. What shall I 
do? I will go to bed, and pray there; pos- 
ture is of no consequence.’ 

“ He lies down, and begins again to call 
for forgiveness, but very soon loses himself 
ina dreamy reverie, which terminates, in a 
few moments, in sleep. 

“As I have been writing the above, I 
have been on the point, again and again, of 
drawing my pen over the whole, as a wrong 
species of composition to introduce into such 
a work as this; but it tells the truth. Many 
of my readers will see their own faces 
reflected in it; for as in water face answer- 
eth to face, so the heart of man to man. 
And it shows the real difficulty in the way of 
salvation; a heart cold, insensible, and cal- 
lous ; unbelief almost entirely darkening the 
soul, and pride destroying the effect of the 
little light which gains admission.”—p. 119 
to 122. 

In conclusion, we recommend this work 
with great earnestness to such as are begin- 
ning, or are desirous of beginning, a life of 
devotion to God, and we feel little doubt 
that to very many such it is destined to be 
eminently blessed. 

Te 
Review— Memoirs of the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Mrs. Hannah More. 

By William Roberts, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo, 

Seeley & Burnside. London. 1834. 

(Concluded from page 472.) 

We resume our extracts from these highly 
interesting volumes.. The number of letters 
is so great, and their contents of so miscel- 
laneous a character, that within our narrow 
limits, we feel it impossible to give any 
thing like a continuous analysis of the work. 
Where there is so much that is interesting, 
the only difficulty lies in selection : — 

From Mr. WALPo.te To Miss H. More, 

Strawherry Hill, Aug. 9, 1789. 

“ You are not very corresponding (though better 
of late) and therefore 1 will not load the conscience 
of your fingers much, lest you should not answer me 
in three months. Iam happy that you are content 
with my edition of your ghost, and with the brown 
copy. Every body is charmed with your poem: I 
have not heard one breath but of applause. In con- 
firmation, I enclose a note to me from the Duchess of 
Gloucester, who certainly never before wished to be 
an authoress. You may lay it up in the archives of 
Cowslip Green, and carry it, along with your other 
testimonials, to Parnassus. 

“* Mrs Carter, to whom I sent a copy, is delighted 
with it. The Bishop, with whom I dined last week, 
is extremely for your printing an edition for your- 
self, and desired I would press you to it. Mind, I do 
press you ; and could ‘Bonner’s Ghost’ be laid again, 
which is impossible, for it will walk for ever, and by 
day, we would have it laid in the Red Sea by some 
West Indian merchant, who must be afraid of spirits, 
and cannot be in charity with you, 
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“ Mrs. Boscawen dined at Fulham “with me, It 
rained all day, and, though the last of July, we had 
fires in every room, as if Bonner was still in posses- 
sion of the See. 

“1 have not dared to recollect you too often by 
overt acts, dear madam, as by the slowness of your 
avswer you seem to be sorry my memory was so very 
alert. Besides, it looks as if you had a mind to keep 
me at due distance, by the great civility and cold 
complimentality of your letter; a style 1 flattered 
myself you had too much good will towards me to 
use. Pretensions to humility | own are geuverally 
traps for flattery ; but could you know how verylow 
my opision is of myself,1 am sure you would not 
have used the terms to me you did, and which | will 
not repeat, as they are by no meaus applicable to me. 
If | ever had tinsel parts, age has not only tarnished 
them, but convinced me how frippery they were. 

** Sweet are your Cowslips, sour my Strawberry Iill, 

My fruits are fall’n, your blossoms tiourish still. 


“*Mrs,. Boscawen told ‘me last night that she 
received a long letter from you, which makes me 
flatter myself you have had bo return of your ber- 
vous complaints. Mrs. Walsingham | have seen four 
or five times ; Miss Boyle has decorated their house 
most charmingly ; she has not only designed, but 
carved in marble, three beautiful bas-reliefs with 
boys, for a chimney-piece ; besides paintiog elegant 
panels for the library, and forming, I do not kaow 
how, pilasters of black and gold beneath glass ; in 
short we are so improved in taste, that if it would 
be decent I could like to live fifty or sixty years 
more, just to see how matters goon; inthe mean 
time, | wish my Macbethian wizardess would tell 
me, ‘ that Cowslip Dale should come to Strawberry 
Hill,’ which by the etiquette of oracles you know 
would certainly happen, because so improbable. I 
will be content if the nymph of the Dale will visit 
the old>man of the mountain, and her most sincere 


friend. 
Ii, Walpole. 


From Miss H. More to Mn. WALPote. 
Sandleford House, Sept. 1789. 

** My dear Sir. 

“‘Lhave been so brutally negligent of your last 
favour, that you might once have taunted me with 
the proverbial reproach, that ‘ingratitude is worse 
than the sin of witchcraft ;’ but now that demonology 
and miracles, and witchcraft are become fashionable 
and approved things, you must endeavour to find out 
anew similitude wherewith to compare my wicked- 
ness. But though | cannot bring myself to allow of 
the pert axiom, that virtue? is its own reward, | am 
willing enough in.this instance at least, to allow that 
sin is its own punishment; for every post | delay 
answering a letter of your'’s,’so many days dol 
voluntarily put off entitliog myself toa very great 
entertainment ; | mean that of getting another letter 
from you; so | am at least more disinterested than 
most criminals. But really, if | were only half as 
good as you sometimes abuse me for pretending to 
be, instead of being entirely pleased with hearing 
from you, I should mix a little wholesome fear with 
my gratification, for you not only do all you can to 
turn my head, by printing yourse/f/ my trampery 
verses, but you call iv royal aid to complete my deli- 
riam, by sending mea bewildering piece of flattery 
from a most amiable priocess. You cannot imagine 
whata bad effect on my morals a little praise has 
from you great people; I swallow it with the most 
simple and unresisting eageracss io the world, upon 
Hamlet's plain principle, 

* Why! what preferment can they hope from me ” 

“ I comfort myself that you will counteract some 
part of the injury you have done my principles this 
summer, by a regular course of abuse when we meet 
in the winter: remember that you owe this restora 
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tive to my moral health ; next to being flattered, I 
like to be scolded ; but to be let quietly alone, would 
be intolerable- Dr. Johnson once said to me, ‘never 
mind whether they praise or abuse your writings ; 
any thing is tolerable except oblivion.’ 

“*T have been an arrand stroller};—amusing myself 
by sailing down the_beautiful river Wye, looking at 
abbeys and castles, with Mr. Gilpin in my hand to 
teach me to criticise,’ and talk of foregrounds, and 
distances, and perspectives, and prominences, with 
all the cant of convoiseurship, and then to suddue my 
imagination, which had been not a little disordered 
with this enchanting scenery. I have been living in 
sober magnificence with the Plantaganet Dowager 
Duchess at Stoke, where a little more discretion, 
aud a little less fancy was proper and decorous; and 
then I have had Mrs Montagu at my cottage, and then 
I have had Mrs. Garrick, and then | have bad Mr. 
Wilberforce ; so that with all my fantastic dreams of 
hermitage and retreat, and a place to retire to be 
melancholy in, any thing less like a hermit, or more 
like a dissipated fine lady, you cannot easily conceive. 
And now lam at Mrs. Montagu’s in Berkshire, where 
are Gothic windows, and Grecian wit, aod British 
oaks, and which, (if Mr. Wyatt ever has the kind- 
ness to finish it, which | doubt,) will at last be really 
a fine place, though rather characterized by fine 
parts than a good whole; but among Mrs. Montagu’s 
best I reckon her niece, who is here, 
sensible, discreet, and accomplished, and not (a 
least not yet) spoiled by the world; though a great 
fortune. 

“ Poor France! though I am sorry that the lawless 
rabble are so triumphant, yet | cannot help hoping 
some good will arise from the sum of human misery 
having been so covsiderably lessened at one blow by 
the destruction of the Bastile.* The utter extinction 
of the inquisition, (unless the fire is only sleeping 
under ashes and not wholly quenched) and the 
redemption of Africa, | hope yet to see accom- 
glished ; and when I shall have seen these three 
great engines of the Devil crushed, demolished, 
exterminated, my greatest wishes on this side heaven 
will be gratified ; and even then there will be fully 
asmuch natural aod moral evil left in the world as 
one’s heart can wish, without these stupendous and 
elaborate inventions, to aggravete the misery of man- 
kind by mountains of sin, by masses cf calamity. If 
I knew one human being who more cordially than 
yourself, joins with me in wishing to see the world 
a little happier than it is, | would have uttered my 
complaints to him and not to you, but I believe it 
would have been more to the credit of my philio- 
sophy, not to have uttered them at all. Unluckily, 
however, | have not atom of that stuff 
out of which philosophers ar ade. I want to know 
if you have biographi uew noble author, who 
I think will fier in your hands, after having 
renounced the turf for the 1 hear he has 


possessions, 


in me ove 


fathers. 
just writtea a catechism. 

‘‘Itis really abusing the permission given me to 
be impertinent to run on thus without wit or shame. 
ities, however, does begin to 
but that I cannot say 


The last of these qu 
operate, snd 1 will say no more, 
how much I am, my dear Sir 


Y our ever obliged, 
Ii. M. 


In the year 1789, Mrs. More being 
struck with the pitiable state of ignorance 
and vice in which the villages surrounding 
her residence at Cowslip Green were im- 
mersed, — undertook the establishment of 
schools for the instruction of the children of 


the and afterwards extended her 


* She soon saw that this was only the 
of crimes. 
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plans to the instruction of adults, and to 
the establishment of friendly societies for 
the assistance of the deserving poor in sea- 
sons of sickness and distress. The oppo- 
sition which she experienced in the prose- 
cution of designs such as these, which it 
might reasonably have been supposed, 
would have commended themselves to 
every being with a spark of humanity in 
his bosom, forms one of the most remark- 
able passages in her life. Not only was 
she opposed by the better class of farmers 
of the vicinity, who stupidly conceived that 
instruction would only make their labourers 
Izay and useless, but, after some time, by 
certain of the clergy in whose parishes she 
had set up her schools. It is well, how- 
ever, that Mrs. More was herself a strict 
church woman. Amusing evidences of 
this will be found in the two following 
extracts,—one is froma long letter which 
she felt herself compelled to address to the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells in justification 
of her proceedings. The other from a 
letter to the Rev, T. Gisborne, in allusion to 
the opening of a new Church at Yocall in 
Staffordshire. 


** As to connection with conventicles of any kind, 
1 never had any. Had | been irregular, should I not 
have gone sometimes, during my winter residence at 
Bath, to Lady Hunting:on’s chapel, a place of great 
occasional resort’? Should I never have gone to some 
of Whitfield’s or Wesley's tabernacles in London, 
where | have spenta long spring for near thirty 
years’? Should | not have strayed now and then into 
some Methodist meeting in the country’? Yet not one 
of these things have I ever done.”—p. 124, 125. 

“ Of all the holidays in the year, I think I shonld 
have preferred assisting at the consecration of the 
church—— 

When paradise was opened in the wild. 

I envy you your feelings on the happy accomplish- 
ment of that great work, and I envy your auditors 
theirs on the solemn and affecting address with 
which it was opened. May it please God to make it 
effectual to the salvation of many! I am pleased, too 
that your edifice isa church. I do not much love 
chapels. I havea foolish whim that both chapels, 
and chapel-holders are apt io want something of 
that aspect of sanctity which seems to belong 
exclusively to churches, made venerable by long 
prescription.‘‘—p. 301. 


It might have been supposed that the 
writer of these sentiments might have been 
safely entrusted by any churchman with 
the education of the poor, but there is no 
telling to what lengths bigotry will carry 


men. Her principal enemy was a clergy- 
man of the name of Bere, the curate of 
Blagdon, in which parish Mrs. More had, 
at his own request, established a school, 
and who brought against her, and circu- 
lated in every mode which malice could 
suggest, charges of a nature as truly absurd, 
as will be seen from the following extracts, 
that it now seems difficult to imagine how 
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they ever have excited any other feelings 
than those of indignation and contempt 
towards her wretched accusers.—— 


“ Cowslip Green, Sept. 11, 1799. 


“But to retarn to Wedmore. There is a new 
Dean of——, I had no avenue to this man, who, I 
found, had been greatly prejudiced against us by the 
following means. He is not rich—bas a large family, 
and when he came down to take possesion, passed 
his time at the house of his agent, who happened to 
be the very attorney who was employed to appear 
against us at the visitation, when we were presented, 
Now this attorney breathes out threatenings and 
slaughters against my school, he being also the agent 
of the Wedmore farmers. I conceived the bold mea- 
sure of telling my story to Windham, with whom my 
acquaintance was too slight to justify such a step, 
and knowing as | did, that the cause was prejudged 
against me in his mind; that is, I knew that every 
Anti-Abolitionist in the world, was of necessity an 
enemy to religious instruction at home. His anewer, 
however, was highly obliging; written, as it was, 
amidst all the bustle of public successes, You will 
be pleased with Windham’s conduct in this business. 
What effect his mediation will produce, I have yet to 
learn. , 

** Some farmers in aparish adjoining, where’ there 
is alsoa school, bave been to the fortune-teller, to 
know if we are Methodists, and if our school is 
methodistical. The oracle returned an ambiguous 
answer, and desired to know what resson they had 
for suspecting it; the farmers replied, it was because 
we sung Watts’s hymns. Ihe sage returned for 
answer, this was no proof; had they no better reason ? 
‘Yes,’ they answered, ‘for if the hymns were not 
methodistical, the tunes were.’ The Pythian asked 
why they were so, the reply was, * because they were 
not in Farmer Clap’s book. 1 thought this fact ridi- 
culous enough to amuse you. Yet these people are 
our judges, and there are not wanting those, who, 
though better taught, will listen to the representation 
of such accusers.”—p. 102, 103. 


From Mrs. H. More To Sir W. W. Pepys. 
Bartey Wood, Aprit 5, 1808. 
“My Dear Sir William. 

© You have, doubtless, heard that I have had far 
greater trials than any which sickness could inflict, 
I will only say, in a few words, that two Jacobin and 
infidel curates, poor and ambitious, formed the design 
of attracting notice, and getting preferment, by attack- 
ing some charity schools, (which, with no small 
labour, [ have carried on in this county for near 
twenty years,) asseminaries of vice, sedition, and 
disaffection. At this distance of time, for it is 
now ended in their disgrace and shame, it will 
make you smile when I tell you a few of the charges 
brought against me, viz. that I hired two men to 
assassinate one of these clergymen ;—that I was actu- 
ally taken up for seditious practices;—that I was 
with Hadfield on his attack on the king’s life; one 
of them strongly insinaated this from the pulpit, and 
then caused the newspaper, which related the attack 
to be read at the charch door. At the same time, 
mark the consistency! they declared that I was in 
the pay of Mr. Pitt, and the grand instigator (poor 
1) of the war, by mischievous pamphlets; and to 
crown the whole, that 1 was concerned with Char. 
lotte Corday in the murder of Marat!!! That 
wicked and needy men should invent this, is not so 
Strange as that they should have found Magazines, 
Reviews, and Pamphleteers to sapport them. My 
declared resolution never to defend myself, certainly 
encouraged them to gu on. How thankful am I tha¢ 
I kept that resolution ; though the grief and astonish- 
ment excited by this combination nearly cost me my 
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life. I can now look back, not only without emo- 
tion, to this attack, but it has been even matter of 
thankfulness to me ; it helped to break my too stroug 
attachment to the world, it showed me the vanity of 
human applause, and has led me, I hope, to be more 
anxious about the motives of my actions, and /ess 
anxious about their consequences.”—p, 253, 254 


Even from some dignified clergymen 
who professed, and it is only fair to pre- 
sume, sincerely entertained the highest opi- 
nion of her motives, talents, and exertions, 
she complains of not receiving that active 
support to which she felt herself entitled.— 


“Thave at last got a letter from Dr. Moss, polite 
and handsome as to my motives, character and use- 
faloess, but quite blind as to the atrocity of B——'s 
conduct towards me and ignorant of the general 
worthlessness of his character. I pity those men in 
high sations for not being more in the way of ascer- 
taining the real characters of their clergy : it might, 
to be sure, be done one way—by employing conscien- 
tious and pious men in the inquiry : but vhere is a 
sort of a esprit d’ corps, which makes them support 
each other in public, even when (as in the present 
case) their private language is different. Dr. Moss, 
however, totally exculpates himself from having any 
hand in this famous trial, expresses much regret at 
their indecent rejoicings, and laments the loss of so 
many institutions to the parish—thinks me obstinate, 
but I believe nothing worse.—” p. 144. 


Her enemies, as might easily have been 
foreseen, were ultimately clothed with 
shame ; but the effects of this harrassing 
attack on @ constitution which was never 
strong, were such as to place her life for 
some time in danger. 


—_—_ 


Revrew.— Remarks ; on Wesleyan Theo- 
logical Institution, with the Speech deli- 
vered before the Conference of 1834— 
By Samuel Warren, LL. D. 1834. 


Never was there a more powerful, cutting, 


and successful exposure of unworthy 
manceuvres, than there is to be found in 
the pamphlet: and did not the high charac- 
ter of Dr. Warren guarantee the accuracy of 
his statements, we should have formed some 
difficulty in believing that men of ordinary 
prudence —to say nothing of concien- 
tiousness—could have laid themselves so 
open to severe and bitter reprehension.— 
Vis expeis consilii, mole suit sua ! 

We learn from the Remarks by which 
the Speech is introduced, the circumstances, 
under which the Wesleyan College—a very 
pet project with some of the leading 
preachers,—* was first brought before the 
Conference, and then hurried to a prema- 
ture consummation. It seems that Dr. 
Warren was appointed one of the Com- 
mittee; and his acuteness soon detected 
such dangerous symptoms, as determined 
him in giving the whole speculation, his 
vigorous and very able opposition. The 
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extraordinary trickery resorted to by his 
ministerial brethren, to prevent Dr. War- 
ren’s dissent from going forth to the pub- 
lic, is thus detailed by the author :— 


“* Fourthly, That the methods had recourse to, in 
order to represent to the Connexion, the unanimity 
of the Committee in their Conclusions, were not 
sufliciently characterized by simplicity and godly 
sincerity. Not till the circumstance just a)juded 
to, of proposing to surrender almost the whole 
power over the Institution, into the hands of one 
individual; together with a similar power over 
our Foreign Missions. That is to say, almost the 
sole Dictatorship, both of the Home and the Foreign 
department,—not till this posture of our affairs was 
too obvious to be misinterpreted, did I express my 
opposition. -But, from that moment I felt it to be 
my conscientious duty to dissent, and spoke out my 
sentiment in the hearing of that individual, and of 
the whole Committee. Accordingly, when I nomi- 
nated two persons not on the Committee to fill the 
vacant offices, (not merely as being eminently fitted 
for the situations, but also as a fest of the fairness 
and honesty of the Committee)—and they were 
rejected, and those only who were members of 
committee were allowed to be put in nomination, 
I refused my concurrence: and that refusal 
was recognised in the most open and formal 
manner by the President, who put the Resolutions 
respecting the persons nominated, in as solemn a 
manner from the chair, as any of the preceding 
Resolutions; and the vote having been’ taken, he 
himself pronounced the Meeting to be ‘ unanimous, 
with*the exception of Dr. Warren.’ 

“ Thus the matter stood, till the Manuscript, pre- 
pared by the Secretaries and submitted to the Mem- 
bers of the Committee for their approbation, as con- 
veying acorrect report of the proceedings, came 
into my hand; when, to my utter astonishment T 
found it stated, that ‘the Committee were quile 
unanimous in their Conclusion.’ The ingenuity by 
which this astounding declaration was made plau- 
sible is remarkable ; the Secretary having omitted 
those Conclusions from which I dissented, speci- 
fying them on a separate paper, whilst those only in 
which the Committee were unanimous, were to be 
published to the Connexion! Before sending the 
Manuscript forward, I inserted the word “not” in 
the margin, so that the sentence might be read cor- 
rectly thus, ‘the Committee were not quite unani- 
mous in their Conclusions.’ But lest any misun- 
derstanding should arise from such an insertion, I 
immediately wrote the following letter to one of the 
Secretaries in London, and sent a copy of it to the 
President. 


“ Manchester, Feb. 22nd., 1834. 
“ Dear Sir, 

‘““A Manuscript detailing some of the deli- 
berations of the late October Committee, relative to 
the better education of the junior Preachers, has 
just passed through my hands, As the document 
positively states, that ‘the Committee were quite 
unanimous in their Conclusions,’ I feel myself 
bound in conscience to profest against being a party 
to such a declaration; notwithstanding the artifice 
by which the points of my dissent are omitted, and 
contained in an accompanying half sheet, as ‘ Addi- 
tional Proposals, not now to be printed.’ 
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* Requesting that you will submit this commu- 
nication to the parties concerned, previously to the 
Manuscript being printed and circulated, 

“]T remain, dear Sir, 
* Your's respectfully, 
“SamMUEL WARREN 
“ To the Rev. D. Walton, one of the Secretaries 
of the October Meeting.” 
“To the above letter I received the following reply : 

“ Dear Doctor, 

“Your letter has been laid before the Lon- 
don members of the Committee who met to decide 
on the ‘printing of the report. They wish, me to 
say in reply ;—Ist. That it appears to them proper 
that the Resolutions contained in the appended half 
sheet, should not, for the present, be printed. 2nd. 
That it does not appear to them that any artifice 
was used in making this distinction; but that the 
reasons which led to it are very obvious, 3rd. 
That they think, to the other Resolutions you can- 
not hesitate to give your assent, as they appear to 
be such as we were unanimous in appoving. If, 
however, you think that you cannot aflix your 
name to them, and wish it to be withheld, the Com- 
mittee will, though unwillingly, leave it out of the 
printed copy. 

“T remain, 
“ Your's affectionately, 
“DANIEL WaALrTon, Secretary. 


“To the Rev. Samuel Warren, LL. D.” 
“ To this letter I replied : 
** Manchester, March 15th, 1834. 

* Dear Sir, 

“The expedient suggested by the third 
Resolution in your letter of the 12th inst., in order 
to report the unanimity of the October Committee, 
appears to me more objectionable, than even that on 
which I have already animadverted. It does not 
appear to me that the Committee appointed by the 
Conference, has authority to omit the name of one 
of its constituted members to effect unanimity; and 
least of ali, against the consent of that individual, 
which he certainly cannot give. 

“That the ‘Proposals not now to be printed,” 
were as truly part of the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee, as those which are intended to be printed, 
no one present at the Meeting can deny; and had 
they been earlier brought into view, they would 
have materially influenced my judgment on those 
points in which I concurred. How then, consist- 
ently “with simplicity and godly sincerity,” can it 
be deliberately stated to the Connexion, that “the 
Committee were quite unanimous in their conclu- 
sions! 

“T remain, dear Sir, 
* Your's respectfullv, 
“SAMUEL WARREN.” 


“ To the Rev. D. Walton.” 

“What was my amazement, and what must be 
the amazement of every one who hears the state- 
ment,—that, notwithstanding my recognised dis- 
sent at the time from some of the Resolutions put to 
the vote in the October Committee,| and all the cir- 
cumstances of my written protest against a public 
profession of unanimity, the Committee delibe- 
rately and resolutely did persist in printing and 
circulating throughout our Connexion, — “ That 


they were unanimous in their conclusions!”* And 
now, Sir, give me leave to ask, to which side does 
the charge of “‘unprincipled opposition,” more 
justly apply? ”—p. 24 to 28. 


The expression instanced towards the 
close, refers to an incident detailed at page 
7: from which we learn, that the reverend 
J. Bunting, (who seems to be the prime- 
mover in the business,)—evidently galled 
by Dr. Warren’s calm and powerful oppo- 
sition—harassed by his vigilant acuteness— 
suddenly addressed him “amidst the sur- 
prised silence of the Committee,”—in such 
violent and insulting language, as we do 
not choose to transcribe. It is obvious that 
Mr. Bunting has smarted severely under 
the fire of his eloquent adversary’s sarcasm, 
for, at page 31 we find the following amus- 
ing incident related : — 


“ One circumstance, in connection with the Speech 
just given at large, equally characteristic of the indi- 
vidual who anuounced the Majority, may be men- 
tioned as a mere matter of curiosity. After the con- 
clusion of the above Speech, Mr. Bunting rose, and 
baving uttered a few sentences with unusual emotion, 
he ended with these remarkable words, at the highest 
pitch of his voice, and with a violence of gesticula- 
tion which gave serious alarm to his friends for his 
personal safety: —‘‘ After what has been said,” 
(alluding chiefly to these words in the Speech,—‘ the 
coalition of a few, or the ascendancy of an indivi 
dual’) ‘ Nothing shall ever induce me to take any 
lead in the Institution, short of the threat of expulsion 
from this Body! — The correct interpretation of this 
extraordinary saying will be found in the Minutes of 
this year’s Couference, where the reader will see 
appended to the London Station the following official 
announcement; “‘ Jabez Bunting is eppointed the 
President of the Wesleyan Theological Institation,’”’ 
It will of course be inquired, whether this appoint- 
ment was accepted under the fearful alternative of 
expulsion from the Body’?— Not one such unkind 
word was employed by the Conference, in urging 
Mr. Bunting to accept of the Presidency of the Insti- 
tution ; nor, upon the reading of this appointment, 
was Mr. Bunting heard to utter one pathetic word, of 
remonstrance, or disapprobation !t"’ 


On the important question, as to the 
necessity and expediency of this ‘ Insti. 
tution,” Dr. Warren’s ‘Speech’ is decisive. 
We seldom recollect reading a more digni- 
fied, temperate, and convincing statement 
—and do not wonder at the very great 
effect it produced in Conference, especially 


? Proposals, &e. p. 4. 


+ To extricate Mr. Bunting from the curious 
dilemma into which his rashness had betrayed him, 
the following expedient was suggested, and even so 
far acted upon, as that a considerable number of the 
first impression of the Stations was actually printed 
off, with the result of the wise deliberation of his 
Friends :—instead of J’resident, he was therefore thas 
announced, ‘* Jabez Lunting, A.M., is appointed 
the listtor of the Wesleyan Lustitution.”—Upon far- 
ther consideration, however, and especially upon 
Mr. Bunting’s express declaration, that he would not 
accept of office ‘‘ unless power was connected with 
it,” the change was made from the designation of 
Visitor to that of Prestdent! as it now stands; and all 
the copies of the first impression of the Stations,— 
with the exception of only a few which unfortunately 
got into circulation—were cancelled. 
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when‘ aided, as we are informed, by the 
impressive delivery of the speaker. There 
can be no doubt that this ‘ Institution,’ as it 
is calculated to effect a radical change in the 
character and qualifications of the Methodist 
ministers, will occasion high dissatisfac- 
tion among the people, who have been 
utterly disregarded in a matter peculiarly 
their own. 

“With whom did this question of the Institution 
originate? Did it originate with the People—the 
party of all others the most deeply concerned? ad 
any official, or general expression, complaining of the 
insufficiency and inefficacy of our Ministry, emanated 
from them?—Nothing of the kind !"—p. 18. 

The probable effects of this measure are 
sketched with the hand of a master, in the 
conclusion of Dr. Warren’s speech : 

“ Does not every one see, that we have only’ to 
suppose the President of the Institution to be pos 
sessed of Episcopal propensities, and it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the Institution will soon 
become, neither more nor less, neither better nor 
worse—if indeed worse can come of it—than a Doms#- 
nant Episcopal Faction. Vrom hence the Connexion 
must prepare itself to receive a Liturgical Service, a 
splendid Ritual, an illegitimate Episcopal Ordina 
tion, a cassacked race of Ecclesiastics, and whatever 
else may render this new, this improved edition of 
Methodisin, imposing and magnificent in the eyes of 
the world ! Sut what, in the mean time, will 
become of our original — characteristic simplicity 
and piety? In vain will you endeavonr to supply 
their place by your showy Chapels, and your pealing 
Organs ?—And where will be the liberty of the great 
body of the Preachers’? Was it not in foresight of 
such perils as these which now threaten us, that our 
venerable Father and Founder, so earnestly cau- 
tioned some of the Preachers of his day, against 
assuming a superiority over the rest, and employing 
their influence with partiality *’—p. 23. 

*In voting, therefore, for the adoption, or the 
rejection of the Recommendations of the Committee, 
you are called to decide upon this solemn alternative : 
Whether the chief glory of Methodism shall continue 
to increase yet{‘ more and more unto the perfect day ;"’ 
or whether you will have to date its decline from the 
present hour, by the adoption of a carnal and worldly 
policy !— Whether you will continue to pusue the 
same path, rendered illustrious by the labours, the 
Sufferings, aud the successes of our Fathers and 
Brethren, who have triumphantly passed the Jordan, 
and entered their heavenly rest ; or whether you will 
incur the fearful risk of losing your way in the 
wilderness '—Whether, in a word, you will barter the 
pure and solid gold of the Sanctuary, for the base 
alloy, and showy tinsel of externa! decorations.” —p. 29 


We learn, also, (p.15,) the interesting 
and very important fact of John Wesley’s 
hatred of any such institution as the one 
proposed —thus contradicting the represen- 
tations of those who are now founding it. 

We recommend this pamphlet to the 
earnest attention of our readers, not for the 
chaste beauty and force of its language and 
argument, only,—but because, if the news- 
papers* speak accurately, it is likely to be 
attended with very serious consequences to 
the Wesleyan body. 


nicle, &c, 
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Review.— A_ Pictorial Geographical, 
Chronological, and Historical Chart ; 
being a Delineation of the Rise and 
Progress of the Evangelical or Chris- 
tian Dispensation, rom the commence- 
ment of the Gospel Narrative to the 
Ascension of our Lord. Arranged by 
permission, according to the Harmonia 
Evangelica of the Rev. G. Greswell, 
B, D. By Mr. R. Mimpress, and 
accompanied by a Key, Wertheim, 57 
Aldersgate Street. London. 1834. 

Tuts is one of the most beautiful and use- 

ful productions, with which modern inge. 

nuity has graced our literature. It has 
long been the approved custom of the most 
efficient teachers of geography, history, and 
other branches of learning, to make use of 
charts and tables in the instruction of their 
pupils, and certainly, there is no method so 
well calculated to seize the attention and to 
impress the memory; thus, arresting two 
senses instead of one, presents a conspectus 
for the eye as well as a compendium for the 
mind, Nor surely will it be insinuated, 
that the history, which Mr. Mimpress has 
so ably depictured. 

* chartis 
Doctis, Juppiter, et laboriosis.”—Catul I. 
is, either in interest or in importance, inferior 
to others, which have received similar ela- 
boration. That event, with the series 
which followed it, the great epoch of the 
world’s existence, with which the course of 
the past and the wheels of the fulure, 
which is both present and past ere we have 
syllabled the word, are equally concentric ; 
that event, which has become throughout 
the civilized world, the goal of the ancient 
and the starting-point of all modern chro- 
nology, and whose ever-revolving but never- 
exhausted consequences have changed the 
condition, and will ultimately stamp the 
destiny of every human being, cannot fail 
of commanding the enchained attention of 
every rational mind. To the intelligent 
Christian the retrospective and prospective 
contemplations, associated with it, furnish 
the materials of his intensest adoration and 
of his most elevated joy; to him it is no 
mere history, no mere chronology, no mere 
geography; but involves something, which, 
passing through the outworks of his under- 
standing and his judgment, descends into 
the very depths and ground of his spiritual 
being; while, at the same time, it is no 
matter of indifference to him, to give to 
every circumstance connected with the life 
and ministry of his Saviour, the “ local 
habitation and name which belong to it and 
which are so important in the elucidation of 
particular statements and allusions in the 
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writings of the evangelists. Although the 
historical records of our Lord’s earthly 
sojourn is to him no mere journal of pic- 
turesque rambles through Judea, enlivened 
by the telling of beautiful parables, he is 
far from disregardful of the time and place 
of the occurrences of which he reads: he 
dives with studious and minute accuracy 
into every circumstance or fact, which can 
tend to throw the least light on the subject 
of the sacred narrative, and with a religious, 
though not a superstitions, zeal notes every 
particular of locality or time. Nay in some 
instances much of the force of a passage 
will depend upon the observance of these 
collateral illustrations; one example will 
suffice : how is the unbelief of the people 
of Capernaum (mentioned in the 6th chap- 
ter of St John’s Gospel) aggravated when 
we see that it was in the very same place 
our Lord had chiefly resided since the 
commencement of his public ministry, and 
had wrought so many miracles, and, above 
all, had delivered that memorable discourse 
in the eleventh chapter of St Matthew’s 
Gospel, and that solemn denunication of 
the city’s impenitence, * And thou Caper- 
naum, which art exalted to heaven,” &c. 
The chart may be briefly described as a 
pictorial Monotessaron ; it is on a large 
scale a complete map of the country, in 
which the events recorded occurred, with a 
small and distant plate of every important 
transaction, having the reference to the 
respective gospels clearly printed under- 
neath; the progress from place to place is 
shewn by a coloured line, with the words 
and reference printed upon it. Every 
separate scene is numbered, and there is a 
list of numbers in the margin (correspond- 
ing to the numbers of the pictures,) to 
which are appended the words describing 
the event. In one corner is a map, of 
Jerusalem and the places adjacent, on an 
enlarged scale; the pictures of the events 
at Jerusalem are placed separately, as well 
as those at the Crucifixion, and those after 
the Resurrection—each set in a different 
colour. In another corner is a list of the 
places mentioned in the evangelists with the 
authorities for their geographical position, 
and near the foot of the chart there is a 
short summary of all the gospels, very 
neatly and distinctly printed.* In fact, 
Mr. Mimpress’ chart is, we think, in every 
respect perfect, and well worthy of the 
distinguished patronage it has received from 
many dignitaries of the Church and other 
eminent divines ; and we cannot doubt that 
* There is a small volume, called A Key to 
Mimpress’ Pictorial Chart, which renders the whole 
plan of its multifarious arrangement at once easy 
and intelligible. 
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he will be still farther rewarded for his 

Christian labour and ingenuity or, that intel- 

ligent christians, especially instructors, will 

avail themselves of the aid which he has 
afforded them. 

For the exercise of pupils and for the 
self-improvement of private students there 
is a series of skeleton charts to be filled up 
by the respective subjects, as they occur in 
the Pictorial Chart, or according to. the 
harmony of the four evangelists by the 
same author, which we shall take an early 
opportunity of noticing, as soon as we 
have examined into its merits. There are 
three degrees of ornament in which these 
blank charts may be had—on common paper, 
or on superfine writing paper, or on paper 
tinted according to the colours in the chart. 
It will be found very useful to exercise 
pupils frequently in giving a compendious 
and harmonised view of parts of the gospel 
narrative, and when they have utaleedl 8 
facility and familiarity in the practice, it 
will be gratifying and instructive to write 
out the result in the columns of the skeleton 
charts, at the same time affixing the names 
to the places, which are marked (by a little 
circle)on the corresponding maps. 

We cannot lay down our pen without 
once more admiring the ingenuity dis- 
played, as well in the execution, as in the 
design, of this elegant literary curiosity. 

——@——. 

Revirew.—An English and Hebrew Lexi- 
con ; to which is added, a Selection of 
Proper Names occurring in Scripture 
and in the Rabbinical Writings. By 
Michael Josephs. London. Wertheim, 
57, Aldersgate-street. 1834. 


Germany, which may not inappropriately 
be termed the classic land of education, has 
at last, by the industry of its massive learn- 
ing, succeeded in,drawing the fixed atten- 
tion of our country to the sacred but long 
neglected studies of Hebrew philology. The 
valued labours of Dr. Wilhelm Gesenius 
and Dr. George Benedict Winer, with many 
writers of subordinate importance, have 
awakened a spirit of criticism in both 
England and America, which will not be 
suffered to die. The study of Hebrew, at 
which so many an empty head was wont 
to be shaken in affected ridicule, and which, 
even by the learned, used to be so freqnently 
disregarded, or regarded, if at all, only as 
an unattractive and repulsive pursuit, useful 
to none but the theologian and the linguist 
by profession, has now received an impetus 
which cannot fail, if, indeed, it has not 
already begun to conduct to important 
results ; and it is not, we believe, too much 
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to ex that, before many generations 
shall have elapsed, it will occupy as pro- 
minent a part among the subjects of general 
education, or at least of general learning, 
as has for more than three centuries been 
assigned to the most sacred of its progeny, 
the all-expressive Greek. Nor, now that 
we have alluded, though incidentally, to 
this latter tongue, can we forbear staying to 
remark on the admirable consistence of the 
two languages with the character of their 
respective people, and on the beautiful 
adaptation of each to the peculiar province 
allotted to it in the revelations of the Divine 
will: the latter redundantly comprehensive, 
the former rigidly exact; the Greek inde- 
finitely capable at once of compression and 
of dilation, the Hebrew confined in its 
inflexions and parsimonious in its syno- 
_ nymes; the one ductile and endlessly con- 
vertible, the other inflexible and prominently 
harsh; Hebrew the language of penurious 
infancy, Greek the language of luxuriant 
manhood ; the one ever equable in its 
tenour, whether attuned to the high and 
stately melodies of David and Isaiah, or 
recording, through the pen of Moses, the 
wonders of the world’s creation, the other 
ever varying, ever fluctuating, now earnest 
and intense, now soothing and lightsome, 
at one time in harmony with the far-echo- 
ing ocean ; at another time flowing with the 
sofily sounding Dirce ; the latter containing 
within its capacious range all the treasures of 
history and eloquence, poetry and philo- 
sophy, the former not proud of its achieve- 
ments, limited in its powers; the Hebrew 
fitted for partial and introductive truth, the 
Greek adapted for the conveyance of un- 
limited and universal truth. 

Such and so different in character are the 
two languages in which the will of the 
Deity has been revealed to man; and 
surely it must be the duty of every Christian 
gentleman to become acquainted with these 
languages, in which the records of his reli- 
gion are composed: nor, so far from their 
study being considered as an irksome or 
unrefined pursuit, can it reasonably fail of 
being regarded as a‘ high and valuable 
privilege to have the inspired archives of 
the elder dispensation within such com- 
modious and easy reach, as the labours of 
recent philologists have placed them. But 
what and how great soever the opportunities 
of acquiring may be, real and sound acquire- 
ments can be made only by the individual 
perseverance of the student: and the most 
effectual exercise of this perseverance de- 
serves to be considered. e student may 
have fully mastered the rudiments and 
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groundwork of the language, and may be 
competent to read, nay, he may have read 
over and over the whole Hebrew Bible, and 
yet not possess that familiarity with its 
idioms and its modifications, that at-home. 
ness with its genius and phraseologies, 
which is necessary in order to the complete 
appropriation of its contents as elements of 
power for future acquisitions. Nor can 
this intimate acquaintance with any lan- 
guage be secured by any plan of tuition or 
any method of study. at actual composi- 
tion; and we would say without hesitation, 
as a maxim to be universally applied, det 
him who wishes to ~ead easily, write much. 
Now this brings us to the subject of the 
work, whose title stands at the head of the 
present article. It is manifest, if the prin- 
ciples we have stated be correct, and we 
appeal to all who have the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the subject whether they be 
not correct, than an English-and- Hebrew 
Lexicon is at least as essential to the student 
as a Hebrew-and- English Lexicon. We 
believe we are right im stating, that Mr. 
Josephs’ Lexicon is unique in kind; we 
know of no Lexicon but his, exclusively 
English-and-Hebrew: ‘there are some 
Hebrew Lexicons with English vocabularies 
annexed, calculated, however, rather to 
shew the need of a fuller Lexicon, than to 
satisfy the requirements of the students, 

A small and cheap volume, entitled 
“Helps to Hebrew, with Exercises,” by 
the Rev. T. Boys, has been published by 
Mr. Wertheim : we could have wished that 
the author had not distracted the attention 
of the beginner by the study of the accents : 
they surely cannot be considered important 
enough to be obtruded on him in the very 
threshold of his career. With this excep- 
tion, (which can be no impediment if they 
are passed over,) the book forms a very 
admirable companion to Mr, Josephs’ 
Lexicon. 

Mr. Josephs has added an alphabetical 
list of Proper names, drawn from the best 
authorities. We are persuaded, that his 
well-directed labours will not be in vain: 
for surely no one who has read the obser- 
vations of the learned and acute Mr. Cony- 
beare, (in his lectures on Christianity 
delivered at Bristol College,) and who has 
the slightest opportunity, will long defer 
the study of the Hebrew language. It is 
by such aids as are presented by this dic. 
tionary, that advances to the perfection of 
biblical knowledge can be effected, and that 
increasing numbers wil! be enabled to search 
the Scriptures diligently in their original 
language. 

ay 
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Review.— The Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
brary, No. XV. an Historical and 
Descriptive Account of Persia, from the 
earliest ages to the present time. By 
James B, Fraser, Esq. Oliver 5 Boyd. 
Edinburgh. 1834. 


We have before devoted-a few columns to 
a critical notice of a History of Arabia, 
forming a previous number of this series. 
We think the volume before us fully equal 
in interest to its predecessor. Its descrip- 
tions are remarkably happy, and as an histo- 
rical work its merits are very considerable. 
It is, moreover, embellished with numerous 
explanatory engravings and maps. It 
would not consist with our limits to offer 
any analysis of the plan and contents of the 
book. We will content ourselves with a 
single specimen of the style; namely, the 
notice of Alp Arslan, the son of Togrul Bey, 
Chief of one of the Persian tribes.— 


* Alp Arslan, his son and heir, was a king whom 
chivalry would have owned as a worthy son. Just, 
generous, and brave, his faults were only those of 
his age and his religion,—his virtues were his own. 
“The name of Alp Arslan, the Valiant Lion,” 
observes Gibbon, “is expressive of the popular 
idea of the perfection of man; and the successor of 
Togrul displayed the fierceness and generosity of 
the royal animal.” His behaviour to Romanus 
Diogenes, who invaded his dominions and inso- 
lently threatened him with extermination, dis- 
played a magnanimity which might serve as a les- 
son to more civilized ages. Raising the discom- 
fited emperor from the ground, he clasped his hand 
in token that his honour and life should be invio- 
late, and reprobated the baseness of those who had 
deserted so brave a leader in the hour of danger. 
after entertaining him royally for eight days, ina 
conference which followed, he asked his captive, 
What his conduct would have been, had the fortune 

_ of the day been otherwise, and their situations 
reversed? “I would have given thee many a 
stripe!” answered Romanus. The Persian mo- 
narch smiled. ‘‘ And what treatment canst thou 
then expect from me?” demanded he. “If thou 
art a butcher,” rejoined Romanus, “ thou wilt put 
me to death ; if vain glorious, thou mayest drag me 
at thy chariot-wheels as a slave; if generous and 
prudent, grant me my liberty and accept a ransom.” 
A ransom was agreed upon; but the throne of 
Romanus having been usurped, he was unable to 
fulfil his engagement. He sent, however, during 
his absence, what money he could command; and 
the Eastern prince was actually preparing an 
expedition to reinstate him, when he heard of his 
murder. 

“The death of Alp Arslan was as characteristic 
as his life. Yussuff, a rebellious chieftain of Kha- 
rism, had provoked him by obstinately defending a 
petty fortress ; and, being brought to his presence, 
still farther exasperated him by certain bold 

peech The h reproached him bitterly, 
and ordered him to be cruelly put to death. With 
the strength of indignation and despair Yussuff 
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shook off his guards, and drawing his dagger darted 
towards the throne. The soldiers rushed forward ; 
but their master, an unerring archer, seized his 
bow, and commanded them to keep aloof. The 
royal arrow for the first time missed its mark; and 
before another could be drawn the knife of the 
rebel was plunged in his antagonist’s breast. 
* Alas!” said Arslan, as he was borne into another 
tent to die, “I now learn from experience the 
truth of those lessons I once received from a reve- 
rend sage. He told me never to despise the mean- 
est foe; to be humble in the sight of God; and, 
especially, never to presume on my own personal 
skill, prowess, or abilities. I have neglected his 
counsel, and behold the c q ! Yesterday, 
as I viewed my army from a height, i thought 
within myself, can any thing withstand my power? 
To-day, confiding in my own address, I receive my 
death from the hand of the enemy I despised. 
Alas !, what is the force of man or the power of 
kings when opposed to the decree of destiny!” 
This great and noble-minded monarch was buried 
at Meru in Khorasan.”—p. 216, 217. 
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Review.— Marims, Reflections and Ob- 
servations, with other Miscellaneous 
writings, in Prose and Poetry. By the 
late W. C. Smith, Author of “ Rambles 
round Guildford,” “ History of Farn-. 
ham,” &c. Simpkins and Marshall, Lon- 
don. 1834. 


Tuts small volume contains many strongly 
marked traces of an elegant and reflecting 
mind, animated with very considerable 
poetic powers. The Maxims, Reflections, 
and Observations are distinguished by the 
vein of good sense and rational piety which 
flows through them ; and these are followed 
by some prose miscelianies, in which the 
allegorical essays are executed with much 
display of fancy and neatness of style. 
The miscellaneous verses, which occupy 
nearly two thirds of the publication, are 
undoubtedly of various degrees of merit, but 
many of them exhibit the powers of a mind 
improved with the beauties of nature and 
susceptible of delicate sentiment. The fol- 
lowing specimen, depicting the Recollec- 
tions of a Summer Evening, is, in our opi 
nion, a proof that the author 
descriptive powers of the very first order. 


EVENING. 


When the faint sunbeams gild the west, 

When the hoarse raven seeks her nest, 

When the blithe milkmaid warbles sweet, 
The tale of love in unscann’d rhyme, 

When neighbouring gossips throng the street, 
Begins mild ev’ning's sober time. 

And first the mountain, pale and blue, 

Th’ horizon of the varied view 

Attracts the eye ; along its sides 

The golden ray of evening glides, 

Deep shedding o’er the pillar’d sky 

Its streaming tints of vermeil dye. 
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Oft have I watch'd the close of day, 
When her faint beams expiring shone, 

And gaz’d upon the heavenly way, 
*Till ev'ry tie of earth seem’d gone, 

And my freed soul, in wanton flight, 

To hover round the glorious light. 

Now in the air disporting free, 

The light-wing’d insect nation see, 

Full often doom’d to fall a prey 

Where the pied swallow skims its way; 

Within the bush, or on the tree, 

Hear’st thou the thrush’s minstrelsie; 

And that sweet lark to whom is given 

To chant his vesper song to heaven. 

‘Where browse the cattle on the plain, 

The cowherd’s voice is heard again ; 

Up-rising, and without delay, 

Instant his charge that call obey, 

And round the heathy hillock wind, 

While playfully he lags behind, 

*Till bordering on the daisied green 

The rustic residence is seen ; 

Where leaning on the open’'d gate, 

He sees th’ impatient master wait, 

And, reading anger in his face, 

Changes respectfully his pace : 

Across the moor, and o’er the plain, 

The wearied hinds return again.”—p. 113 tol15. 


———~~>-—-_ —- 


Review.— Minor Morals. By John 
Bowring. 12mo. Whittaker, & Co. 
London, 1834. 


Many of our readers are doubtless aware 
of the existence of a sect of philosophers, 
and we fear a growing one, whose first 
principles are, that utility is the measure and 
criterion of virtue, that it is by the calcu- 
lation of remote effects that we are to deter- 
mine the character of our actions, their ten- 
dency in the long-run to produce the 
greatest amount of happiness being the test 
of their being virtuous. They think no 
better guide for our judgment has ever 
been, can, or need be proposed, and they 
build their hopes of a new and better era 
on the universal recognition and adoption 
of this standard of morality. 

If all this be true, then it would follow 
that gratifications of any sort would be 
allowable and virtuous, if there were 
nothing in the constitution of things which 
rendered them eventually productive of 
pain ; that they were so indeed at a period 
prior to that in which experience pointed 
out the folly of pursuing them; vice being 
vice because it is after this discovery fool- 
ish, prudence and virtue being convertible 
terms, 

The substance of these propositions can 
however in a different form be incorporated 
into what we consider a juster view of the 
matter, We may agree with them that it 
is impossible to add to the stock of virtue 
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without adding to that of felicity, but only 
because the. Divine Author of the — of 
which we form a part has so ordained it 
that no course of action which is contrary 
to the eternal rule of right shall fail sooner 
or later to produce misery to the perpe- 
trator, though, from his want of the true 
susceptibilities which would render _ its 
nature repugnant to him, he may be able to 
enjoy the immediate gratification it imparts. 
That as this is a probative state of being, 
pleasure is the immediate consequence of 
vice and pain, frequently that of virtue—to 
teach us that virtue is something different 
from pleasure, and to afford opportunities 
for the exercise of a discrimination of a 
totally distinct order from that of pru- 
dence. 

To say nothing about the philosophical 
defect of this much vaunted theory of 
virtue, as it leaves the main difficulty of the 
investigation just where it finds it, utility 
being a quality of many actions, by the 
common consent of mankind neither vir- 


tuous nor vicious, and therefore not the 
element which can serve to distinguish 
virtuous from any other class of actions ; 
we object to it on the ground that it is con- 
trary to the whole tenour of revelation, for, 
confessing the present miserable state of 
mankind, it essays to redress it by means 


which no one who is acquainted with the 
Divine plan of restoration can expect to be 
in any degree successful. 11 proceeds in a 
noble contempt of that which all who 
believe in the Bible, as a revelation from the 
Deity, regard as emphatically the wisdom 
and power of God, though little better than 
foolishness in the estimation of these utili- 
tarian philosophers. 

It is not designed by these remarks to 
hinder attention to those schemes which are 
comprehensively benevolent, by arraying 
the odium theologicum against them, We 
only wish those who have accepted the 
bible for the word of God, to satisfy them- 
selves by a fair examination of .the fallacy 
of the philosophy we condemn, and its 
direct opposition, by neglect, to the means 
by which Christianity is to redeem the 
world from sin and suffering. This, we 
are sure, will not be accomplished by per- 
fecting the general mind in the power of 
computing consequences : it will be by no 
such species of arithmetic. That which 
effects it for the individual will do so for 
the mass. The repentance which flows 
from the conviction of sin, and not the 
mere self-resentment which proceeds from 
a perception of folly (gratitude constraining, 
rather than reason directing) will be the 
“ characteristics of the new and better era,” 
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both parties are prepared to expect. The 
world will not only see the absurdity of 
sinning, but the greater absurdity of reject- 
ing the only way of saving themselves from 
committing it. Thousands daily see the 
folly of their ways without having the power 
of relinquishing them, and the bible is no 
better than a dead letter, if there be any 
mode of doing so other than that to which 
we are invited in its pages. : 

To sum up all, if our readers agree with 
our representations, they will no more than 
ourselves desire the sentiments of the 
volume whose title heads our remarks, to 
be those of the rising generation, to which 
it is especially addressed. They will see 
in the literary merit of its composition only 
additional reason for discarding it from any 
co-operation in forming the principles of 
their offspring; a work, which, if it have its 
intended effect, will only promote that 
cheap appreciation of the unsearchable 
riches of the gospel, which all are too prone 
to already ; and they will join us in think- 
ing this, though a little book, a very great 
evil. 

—-—-~>- --- 


Review.—Herbert’s Sacred Poems, &c. 
32mo,. Henry Washbourne, Salisbury 


Square. London. 1834. 


Tue faults of Herbert were those of his age, 
and in an excessive degree, but they should 
be noted with toleration, when we remem- 
ber that almost all its authors, the sagacious 
Bacon himself, were careful to tickle, even 
when most in earnest to instruct, and lost 
no opportunity of spicing their discourse 
with the wily trivialities, a correcter taste has 
taught us to despise. 

Still we think his metrical productions ad- 
ditionally deformed by vices for which he 
alone is responsible. He seems determined 
to look at no object from a common point 
of view, and to express his conceptions in a 
diction as far as possible removed from 
what was ordinary even in that day; pre- 
ferring to go out of his way rather than 
make use of the obvious. Hence the 
similes by which he explains himself are 
often far-fetched and of faint similitude, and 
his metaphors themselves require illustra- 
tion, Perhaps this was in some measure 
owing to the resolution he appears to have 
formed, to extract a spiritual signification 
from every thing of nature or art which 
addressed itself to his senses, or could form 
the subject of his contemplation. The 
external world was to him one great alle- 
gory, and the business of his life, to inter- 
pret it in this notion ; he was certainly war. 
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ranted by holy writ, in which it is abun- 
dantly implied, and perhaps expressly 
declared. But, Herbert forgot that every 
thing which is right to be done, is not to be 
done always, but with due attention to 
times and limits; that it is ible to 
destroy the most wholesome food as an 
aliment, by exhibiting it with a nauseous 
profusion. 

As we haye so freely pointed at his 
defects, it may be asked, for what is he to 
be read, and how is it that he has preserved 
his repute, and made himself so long the 
delight of genius and the companion of 
devotion? Simply because a high degree 
of both is infused into his compositions. 

He had a keen perception of the beauties 
of nature, and feelings readily attuning 
themselves to a sympathy with her varying 
aspects, upon which excellence in their 
description mainly depends. 

His commerce with mankind in a sphere 
which presents to those who are willing to 
use them, peculiar advantages for the study 
of human nature; a learned, politic, and 
accomplished court, was not lost upon him, 
The result may be seen in numerous pas- 
sages of his works, which evince the pene- 
trating view he bad taken of the life and 
manners of the world before he retired from 
it; a devote dcountry parson, to study and 
promote the growth of a better life in his 
own heart, and those of whom he had the 
cure. The maxims of moralists are gene- 
rally pointed, when the force and weight 
which Herbert’s possess are added, the 
shaft is driven home, and we feel where our 
folly and hypocrisy have rendered us vul- 
nerable. But beyond this, the spirit in 
which he seeks to convict us, makes us drop 
our guard. We perceive he does not 
speak merely to remind us we are bad, but 
to incite us to be better. This is more than 
can be said for many who give themselves 
to the delineation of human frailty, seeming 
from their tone, to make their general asser- 
tion and proof that all have gone astray and 
become abominable, with a special excep- 
tion of themselves. In penning those 
remarks we have an eye particularly on the 
piece introductory to the series collectively, 
entitled “the Temple,’ which Herbert, with 
happy quaintness, terms the Church Porch ; 
a metrical commentary, as we understand 
it, on the text which directs those who 
would worship God, to do so in the beauty 
of holiness, 

But the quality of Herbert’s poetry, which 
we would fain believe has procured him the 
best and largest portion of favour, was 
derived from something of greater price 
and holier inspiration than mere genius ; 
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that which endowed his heart with holy 
sensibilities and appointed him to loftier 
musings than the things of time and sense 
can supply. 

Though continually thrust down by sedu- 
lous preoccupation of the mind, there must 
be latent belief that the fashion of the things 
which absorb it passeth away, ever 
struggling upwards and asserting a right to 
fix its regards, otherwise the poems of 
Herbert would long since have been con- 
signed by tacit consent to the oblivion 
which awaits all reveries too idle and unreal 
to engage our sympathies; nor could any 
display of the early untutored vigour of 
a newly awakened language have redeemed 
them from this fate. As it is, very many 
are content he should remind them of what 
they would willingly forget, so that he 
delight them by the happiness of his fancy, 
the tenderness of his sentiments. and a cer- 
tain forcible but odd propriety of phrase 
peculiar to himself, unless we join a kin- 
dred spirit, Quarles, the author of the 
Emblems, in this latter ascription. 

But the principal design of these 
poems is to describe how the author’s mind 
was from time to time affected by objects 
to which the majority of mankind are worse 
than indifferent; in short, they are simply 
the spiritual records of one who had vowed 


to keep his heart with all diligence, and 
intended little more than to trace and bewail 
its wanderings, and to show the goodness of 
God in the array of means which solicit or 
compel its return. 
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Op and New Palace-yard, with some of 
the buildings adjacent to Westminster-hall, 
are the site and remains of the Old Palace of 
the kings of England, erected by Edward 
the Confessor. The greater part of the 
Old Palace was consumed by a great fire in 
the reign of King Henry VIII., which occa- 
sioned the Court to remove to Whitehall, 
and to the ancient hospital of St. James: 
from that time the hospital becoming a royal 
residence, acquired the denomination of St. 
James's Palace. 

The House of Lords was one of the 
chambers of the Old Palace of Westminster, 
and was used as the Court of Requests 
before it became assigned to the Peers in 
Parliament, as a place of sitting at the time 
of the union with Ireland. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel, the late House of 
Commons, is supposed to have been origi- 
nally erected by King Stephen in honour of 
the proto-martyr St. Stephen, as a chapel to 
the Old Palace. This edifice seems to have 
been destroyed and re-edified by King 


Edward I. In the Exchequer there is an 
account of the expense of this latter build- 
ing, which commenced on the 28th of April, 
1292, and occupied the workmen something 
more than two years: the carpenters were 
paid 5d. each per day, while the other work- 
men received from 24d. to 3}d. each. On 
the 29th of March, 1298, St. Stephen’s 
Chapel was burnt, together with the greater 
part of the palace. During the wars in 
which Edward I. was engaged, and which 
his son and successor, Edward II., continued, 
the chapel was not restored. But early in 
the reign of Edward III. a roll of expenses 
still existing, shows that the works for the 
new chapel of St. Stephen, within the palace 
of Westminster, began on the 27th of May, 
1330. Eight years afterwards, by a royal 
charter, the chapel was appointed to be col- 
legiate, with a dean, twelve secular canons, 
twelve vicars, and other ministers, to cele- 
brate divine service for the king and his suc- 
cessors, These spiritual persons were en- 
dowed, by royal grant, with the king’s great 
house in Lombard-street, London, the pa- 
tronage and advowsons of Dewsbury and 
Wakefield, in Yorkshire, in perpetual alms 
towards their support ; and with money from 
the Treasury, to make up together £500 
yearly, until the king should provide for 
them other lands and revenues of that yearly 
value. This charter is dated August 6th, 
1348, the same day as the foundation charter 
of St. George’s College, Windsor. Master 
Richard, of Reading, had previously been 
paid £3. 6s. 8d. for forming two images of 
St. Edward and St John, for the front gable 
of the chapel. In 1356, Hugh of St. Alban’s, 
master of the painters for the works within 
the chapel, was empowered by the king to 
take and choose as many painters and other 
workmen as he should find in Kent, Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, Surrey, aud Sussex, for carry- 
ing on the works, and other persons were 
empowered by royal warrants to constrain 
the painters and workmen of other countries 
for the same purpose. On the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1353, Edward III. gave the collegiate 
body certain ground from the great hall to 
the Thames, whereon to build a cloister and 
houses necessary for the chapel. By the 
same grant they obtained several other 
houses thereabouts, with a right of way all 
day through the great hall, and an exemp- 
tion from all taxes. Subsequently they had 
a grant of the advowson of the church of 
Birton, and a certain portion of tithes which 
had been severed from that parish church, 
The king likewise settled on them his Tower 
of Bucklersbury, in London, called Sewte’s 
Tower, with his hospitium, or house called 
Le Reole, since called Tower Royal, in 
London, in part satisfaction of an annual 
issue the College had been wont to receive 
from the Exchequer. The same king, by 
his last will, vested certain manors, lands, &c., 
in John Duke of Lancaster, in trust, for the 
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further endowment of this college and other 
religious houses, which the trustees duly ap- 
propriated, until Sir Simon de Burley, con- 
stable of the Tower and chaplain to Richard II. 
persuaded that prince to dispossess them of 
this property and grant it to Burley and his 
heirs. Burley was afterwards attainted, and 
his possessions becoming forfeited to the 
crown, the king resettled the lands as before. 
For the use of this college Edward III. caus- 
ed to be erected, westward from the Palace 
Court, in the Little Sanctuary, a strong 
clock-house, or bell-tower, of stone and tim- 
ber, covered with lead, containing three great 
bells, which were afterwards usually rung at 
coronations, triumphs, and funerals of princes, 
and which gave such a huge sound, that it 
was commonly said they soured all the drink 
in the town. At first the canons and other 
officers inhabited the cloisters before-men- 
tioned, but afterwards buildings were erected 
for them between the clock-house and the 
woolstaple, called the weigh-house. They 
had occasionally lodged in Canon-row; but, 
on vacating that place, it became chiefly the 
residence of nobl n and gentlemen, with 
good houses for their accommodation. The 
last dean, Dr. John Chamber, built, adjoining 
to the chapel, a cloister of curious workman- 
ship, at an expense of 11,000 marks. On 
the suppression of religious houses, the 
college of St. Stephen was valued at 
£1,085. 10s. 5d., and in the first year of 
Edward VI. it was surrendered to the crown. 
Soon afterwards, the House of Commons, 
which until then had usually assembled in 
the Chapter-house of Westminster Abbey, 
removed their sittings to St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which had been fitted up for their reception. 
From that time it became appropriated to 
their meetings, and received successive alte- 
rations and improvements, until its final 
destruction with the House of Lords by fire 
on Thursday Oct. 16th. 

We subjoin an Official Report of the 
damage occasioned by the fire :— 

“ The following is the official report upon 
the damage done to the buildings, furni- 
ture, &c., of the two Houses of Parliament, 
the Speaker’s official residence, the official 
residence of the clerk of the House of Com- 
mons, «and to the Courts of Law at West- 
minster-hall, occasioned by the fire on the 
16th day of October, 1834, as far as can at 
present be ascertained :— 

“ House of Peers.—The House, Robing- 
rooms, Committee-rooms in the west front, 
and the rooms of the resident officers, as far 
as the Octagon Tower at the south end of the 
building—totally destroyed. 

“The Painted Chamber — totally de- 
stroyed. 

“The north end of the Royal Gallery, 
abutting on the Painted Chamber, destroyed 
from the door leading into the Painted 
Chamber, as far as the first compartment of 
columns. 
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“The Library aad the adjoining rooms, 
which are now undergoing alterations, as 
well as the Parliament offices and the offices 
of the Lord Great Chamberlain, together 
with the Committee - rooms, housekeeper’s 
apartments, &c., in this part of the building, 
are saved. 

“ House of Commons.—The house, libraries, 
committee-rooms, housekeeper’s apartments, 
&c., are totally destroyed (excepting the 
committee-rooms Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14, 
which are capable of being repaired.)—The 
official residence of Mr. Ley (Clerk of the 
House, )—this building is totally destroyed.— 
The official residence of the Speaker.—The 
state dining-room under the House of Com- 
mons is much damaged, but capable of resto- 
ration.—All the rooms from the oriel window 
to the south side of the House of Commons 
are destroyed.—The Levee rooms and other 
parts of the building, together with the public 
galleries, and part of the cloisters, very much 
damaged. 

“ The Courts of Law.—Thes@ buildings 
will require some restoration. 

“ Westminster Hall.—No damage has been 
done to this building. 

“ Furniture —The furniture, fixtures, and 
fittings to both Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, with the committee-rooms belonging 
thereto, is with few exceptions destroyed. 
The public furniture at the Speaker’s is in 
great part destroyed. 

“ The Courts of Law.—The furniture ge- 
nerally of these buildings has sustained con- 
siderable damage. 

“ The strictest inquiry is in progress as to 
the cause of this calamity, but there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose that it has 
arisen from any other than accidental 
causes. 


“ Office of Woods,”’ Oct. 17th.” 


- 
> 





BELGRAVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue first half-yearly meeting of this institu- 
tion was held on Monday evening last, the 


Earl of Munster in the Chair. It appeared 
from the report that the number of members 
is 220; that the library, which is daily 
increasing, already contains upwards of 
1,500 volumes—a large portion of which 
had been presented by members of the insti- 
tution, rod are of a select and valuable cha- 
racter. The report made particular mention 
of a recent present of the ‘* Yverdun Ency- 
clopedia, ” 58 vols. 4to, from the Earl of 
Munster, and of a curious Oriental manu- 
script from Lord Byron. The list of lec- 
tures announced for the present season 
included the names of many individuals 
most eminent in science and literature ; 
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among these may be mentioned Drs. Grant, 
Turner, Birkbeck, Hope, Ritchie, and 
others. The evening meetings, held once a 
fortnight, were mentioned’ as one of the 
most pleasing and useful branches of the 
institution ; and papers from various mem- 
bers and friends, on highly-interesting sub- 
jects, were announced. The financial state- 
ment recorded various donations of money 
from private members of the institution, also 
a life subscription of 25 guineas from P. 
Hesketh Fleetwood, Esq., M.P., and a 
donation of 10 guineas from the Rev. 
Henry Blunt, A.M., Vice-Presidents of the 
institution. In general the statement of the 
accounts of the institution was satisfactory 
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and encouraging. A plan for erecting a 
more commodious building for the pur- 
poses of the institution was alluded to in 
the report ; and it was stated that, as soon 
as it was more matured in its details, it 
would be submitted to a general meeting of 
the members. The adoption of the report 
was moved by the Rev. Percival Frye, and 
seconded by C. W. Dilke, Esq., and car- 
ried unanimously. The Earl of Munster, 
after he had quitted the Chair, in reply to a 
vote of thanks most cordially given, expres- 
sed his warm interest in the welfare of the 
institution, and his conviction that it would 
meet with more distinguished patronage 
and more extended success. 





Merteorovocicat Journat at Watsatt, from Sept. 23, to Oct. 22, 1834, inclusive. 


*,* The situation of Walsall is so near the Centre of England, that its Temperature may be taken as the 
Average of the whole Kingdom.——Latitude 52°, 34’, 30” N ; Longitude 1°, 57’, 0” W—Thermometer 


in the shade NW aspect. 
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Greatest height of Thermometer, Oct. 5, 3 Pp. M. ie we Ae oe 
Least height of Thermometer, Oct. 12, during night... _— 


Greatest height of Barometer, Sept. 29, 
Least height of Barometer, Oct. 16, . 


N. by E. 


Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair,—rain in night. 

-|Rain. 

Fair. 

. Fair. 

N. |Rather cloudy. 

° Fair. 

Fair. 

. |Fair. 

Fair,—thick fog during night. 
Fair. 

Fair,—night foggy. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair,—brisk wind. 

Rather cloudy,—slight rain in evening. 
Fair. 

Fair. 





N. 


NESbyW|A.M. fair.—P.M. rather cloudy. 
S. by W. 
S. 


Fair,—brisk wind. 
A.M. heavy rain,—P.M. cloudy. 
S. A.M. fair,—P.M. showery. 
S.W. |Cloudy,—high wind in night. 
N.W. |Heavy showers,—high wind. 
W. =|Hard gales with heavy showers. 
S. A.M. drizzling rain,—P. M. showery. 
S.W. |A.M. rain,—P.M. fair. 
Fair. 
Dark cloudy weather, drizzling rain. 


66 deg. 
30... 


- 29.91 inches. 
29.06... Range 0.85 
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Range 36 
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GLEANINGS. 


Purification of Sea Water.—The experiment with 
the newly-invented apparatus of Mr. Wells, for puri- 
fying salt water on buard of ships, and rendering it 
fit for the purpose of drinking, cooking, and washing, 
was repeated on board a vessel moored for the occa- 
sion alongside Carey's floating-bath, off Westminster- 
bridge. The experiment was completeiy successful, 
and answered the expectations of the persons present 
to witness the process, amongst whom were several 
Captains in the uavy and persons connected with the 
shipping interest. The apparatus itself is in height 
about 4 feet 6, and in breadth and length about 4 
feet. it isa steam kitchen, calculated to supply the 

lace of a galley and cabouse, and capable of eotins 
for 70 or 80 persons. It weighs about 11 cwt, an 
cousumes in 12 hours about 2 cwt, of coals. It 
purifies sea water at the rate of a quart a minute ; 
the stem or distilled water is condensed with great 
rapidity by means ofa pipe or tube though which it 
passes, being carried a | the outside of the bows 
and side of the vessel, and brought into immediate 
contact with the ocean, by which means it is 
rendered immediately cool; the pipe re-enters the 
vessel and the fluid drops from it as from the worm 
ofa common still. This simplification of the process 
of condensation appears to be the principal novelty. 
and it is not the less valuable for its simplicity of 
contrivance. The water is fit for cooking or washing 
i diately it d ds from the end of the pipe, but 
it is impregnated with a slight aroma, which renders 
it not quite fit (though it is very nearly fit) for drink- 
ing, until it has been passed though a filtering- 
machine, or exposed for some hours to the operation 
of the atmosphere, by which means it collects the 
carbonic acid and oxygen, of which it has been 
deprived by distillation. The advantages to be 
gained from this invention are, the small quantity 
of fuel consumed in cooking, the certain supply of a 
palatable water, and the increased room for freight- 
age, by the space occupied by carrying tanks or 
water-casks being no longer needed for that purpose, 
The water has no taste whatever of the victuals 
which are cooked during its purification, which was 
shown recently by the fact that a dinner was being 
dressed for upwards of 30 persons at the time the 
experiment was proceeding. The salt can be col- 
lected, and may be made serviceable, or it may be 
kept in solution by the heat, and drawn off by means 
of cocks. 


A Storm in the Orkneys.—VUf the tourist has the good 
fortune to be iu the Orkney during a storm, he will cease 
to regret the absence of some of the softer and more 
common beauties of Landscape, in contemplation of 
the most sublime spectacle which he ever witnessed, 
By repairing, at such atime, to the weather shore, par- 
ticularly if it be the west side, he will behold waves 
ofthe magnitude and force of which he could not 
have previously formed any adequate conception, 
tumbling across the Atlantic like monsters of the 
deep, their heads erect, their manes streaming in the 
wind, roaring and foaming as with rage, till each dis- 
charges such a Niagara flood against the opposite 
precipices as makes the rocks tremble to their founda- 
tions, while the sheets of water that immediately 
ascend, asif from artillery, hundreds of feet above 
their summits, deluge the surrounding country and 
fall like showers on the copesiee side of the Island. 
All the springs within a mile of the weather coast are 
rendered brackish for some days after such a storm, 
Those living half a mile from the precipice declare 
thatthe earthern floors of their cots are shaken by 
the concussion of the waves. Rocks, that two or three 
men could not lift, are washed about, even on the tops 
of the cliffs, which are between 60 and 100 feet above 
the surface of the sea when smooth, and detached 
masses of rock of an enormons size are well known to 
have been carried a considerable distance hetween 
low and high water mark. Having visited the west 
crags some days after a recent storm, the writer 
found sea insects abundant on the hills near them, 
thongh about 100 feet high ; and asolitary limpet, 
which is Pr for its strong ettachment to its 
native rock, but which also seemed, on this occasion, to 
have been thrown up, was discovered adhering to the 
top of the cliff, 70 feet above its. usual position.— 
Anderson's Guide to the Orkneys. 


Force of Imagination,— A few years ago, a celebrated 
pote. author of an excellent work on the force of 
magination, being desirous to add experimental to 





his theoretical know'edge, made application to the 
Minister of Justice to be allowed ap opportunity of 
proving what he asserted by an experiment on the cri- 
minal condemner to death. The Minister complied 
with his request, and delivered over to hi 
assassin. A man who had been born of distinguishe 
parents. The physician told him that several seresee, 
who had taken an interest in his family, had obtained 
leave of the minister that he should suffer death in 
some other way than oo the scaffold, to avoid the dis- 
race of a public execution ; and the easiest death 
e could die should be by blood-letting. The cri- 
minal agreed to the proposal, and counted himself 
happy in being freed from the painful exhibition 
which he would otherwise have been made of, and 
rejoiced at being thus evabled to save the teelings of 
his friends and family. At the time appointed, the 
hysician repaired to the prison, and the patient hav- 
ng been extended ona table, his eyes und, and 
every thing being ready, he was slightly pricked near 
the principal veias of the legs and arms with the point 
ofapin. At the four corners ofthe table were two 
little fountains filled with water, from which issued 
small streams, falling into basins placed there to 
received them. The patient, thinking that it was his 
blood that trickled into the basins, became weaker 
and weaker by degrees, and the remarks of the medi- 
cal men in attendance, in reference to the quality and 
appearance ofthe blood (made with that intention) 
increased the delusivn, and he spoke more faintly, 
until his voice was at length scarcely audible. The 
profound silence which reigned in the apartment, 
and the constant dropping of the fountain, had so 
extraordinary an effect on the brain of the poor 
patient, that all vital energies were soon gone, 
although before a very strong man, and he died without 
having lost a single drop of blood.” — Le Caméléon, 





Qiterary Notices. 


Just Published. 


The Preacher's Manual ; or, Lectures on Preaching : 
containing the Rules and Examples necessary for 
every species of Pulpit Address ; new edition, revised. 
By S$. T. Sturtevant. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Practical Holiness the Ornament of Christianity. 
By the Rev. John Flavel, With a Recommendation, 
by Mrs. Mason, author of “ Spiritual lreasery,” &c. 

The Three Sisters. By the Kev. A. B. Seckerson. 

The Y oung Man's Companion in the World ; pointing, 
by Anecdote and Example, to its vices and virtues. 

Historia Technica Anglicane. A_ Systematic 
arrangement of the leading events in English History, 
from the earliest notices of the country to the present 
time ; with an entirely Original System of Mnemonics, 
By lhomas Rose. 

Aaa of Electricity, for the use of beginners. 
By W. M. Higgins, 16mo. 

A Grammar of Phrenology ; or, an Analvsis of the 
Faculties of the Human Mind. By H.W. Dewhurst, 
Esq , Professor‘of Phrenology and Natural Theology. 

A Familiar Lecture, illustrative of the Architecture 
of the Human Body, exhibiting the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of Almighty God in the creation of 
Man. By H. W. Dewhurst, Exq. Adapted for the 
Rising Generation. Sixth edit. 8vo. 


In the Press. . 


_The Life of Thomas Linacre, M. D., Physician to 
Kivg Heury VII1. and founder of the College of 
Physicians in London, with Memoirs of his Cotempo- 
raries, and of the Rise and Progress of Learning, 
more particularly of the Schools, fram the Ninth to 
the Sixteenth Centuries inclusive. By John Noble 
Johnson, M. D.,, late Fellowlof the College of Physi- 
cians, London. Edited by RK. Graves, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. 

Six Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy ; deli- 
vered at Sion Chapel, liradford. By the Rev. B. 
Godwin, author of “‘ Lectures on British Colonial 
Slavery.” 

_ The First Volume of Mr. Murray’s Variorum Fdi- 
tion of Boswell's Life of Johnson ; printed uniformly 
with the Works of Byron and_of Crabbe, and embel- 
lished with Engravings by the Findens, after Drawings 
taken on the spot by Stanfield; will be published on 
the Ist of January next. 

Hector Fieramosca ; or, The Challenge of Barletta. 
An Historical Tale ; by the Marquis D’ Azeglio. 
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